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The SERVICE that’s built of concrete 


The biggest service a miller can render to bakers is to provide 
them with uniformly excellent flour—year in, year out. 

To render that kind of service requires more than merely 
good intentions. It requires ample supplies of wheat—the 
right kinds of wheat, the right quality. 

It isn’t always possible to buy wheat of the desired kind 
and quality on a moment’s notice. So Pillsbury stocks up 
beforehand—buys choice wheats when they’re available, 
stores them in abundant quantities for use as needed. 

Pillsbury can do this because of its tremendous storage 


facilities. Spotted in strategic locations from Buffalo to Los 
Angeles is a network of huge Pillsbury elevators with a 
total capacity of millions of bushels. 

This far-reaching network is an im- 
portant factor in Pillsbury’s 


75-year-old tradition in ’ 
Pillsbury Ss 
BAKERY FLOURS 
‘és 


of uniformity. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY * General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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FLOUR JOBBERS! 
ATTENTION! 


100,000 New 
Post-War Customers 























100,000 men in the armed forces are becoming EXPERT BAK- 
ERS. At war’s end many will enter the baking business—the gov- 
ernment will help them to get started. : 


BE PREPARED for this tremendous expansion in baking. They 
will demand ALL TYPES OF FLOUR. 


A connection with VALIER’S assures you of: 










@ Quick Turnover @WNo Excessive Stocks @No Tied-up Capital 





Valier’s offer you two KANSAS lines of 3 BAKERY PATENT grades 

each . . . STANDARD, MEDIUM and SHORT Patents . . . with 6 

bolder types of BAKERY Flours; 7 grades of SPRING WHEAT Flour, 

9 grades of CAKE and PASTRY Flour; 4 grades of CRACKER Flour; 
1 DOUGHNUT Flour and 3 grades of RYE Flour. 


36 DIFFERENT FLOURS FROM ONE MILL! 


Choose the TYPES and GRADES best suited to YOUR trade. 
Have them SHIPPED in QUANTITIES NEEDED for IMME: 
DIATE DISTRIBUTION. 


VALIER’S can supply them in ONE ASSORTED CAR. 


All grades can be furnished under mill or buyer’s brands. 











VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Fine flour trade is too constant, too 
much the heart and soul of a good 
food distributing business to take light- 
ly. Town Crier gives you a superior back- 
ground for every food line you handle 
—it is a flour that is comfortable in 
quality company. 


SST SS 












THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Flour distributors are interested in 
winners — not a winner only for 


today, but regularly. KELLY’S 
FAMOUS flour has that reputa- 





loser Wildiinas Clalit tion of consistency both for itself 
5000 Sacks and for the merchandising vigor 
Grain Storage Capacity that backs it. 


1,000,000 Bushels 





Never a Question About 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 













“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 


' THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER July 19, 1944 


IT |S HARD TO MOVE IN ON 
I-H FLOUR. THE DISTRIBUTOR, 
THE DEALER, THE HOUSEWIFE ALL 
GO I-H IN A VERY POSITIVE WAY, 
SIMPLY BECAUSE IT DOES ALL 
EXPECTED OF IT—AND MORE. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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tical answer to your wartime production problems. 
your baking requirements—are thoroughly dependable in all your formulas, handle easily, 
speed make-up, improve quality and taste appeal, and increase customer preference for 


all your fine bakery products. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


A PRACTICAL FLOUR ANSWER 


... for all your Baking Requirements 


The unexcelled quality, delicate soft gluten, greater moisture absorption and retention, 
wider flexibility and increased yield of Pikes Peak Cake Flour has a profitable, prac- 


Other Pikes Peak flours—for all 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


Sewing the Bakers of Emerica for over 58 years. 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN advantage 


The Ju 


on hard vy 
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difficult ] 
; ! illers as 
Thousands of housewives demand Super-White be- a. "7 
2 y cers ¢ 
cause of its smoothness and extra-whiteness . .. because compared 


it never fails to make delicious, light biscuits that melt 
in your mouth. It’s the same inevitable success sales 


story with superior products everywhere. One sale L a | 
leads to another to provide repeat business for ¢C 
GREATER PROFITS ... and there’s a complete sales 


plan that helps move Super-White into many new 








homes every day. Ww 
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~THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS _ 
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Subsidy Mechanics Undergo Analysis 





Negotiations Delay 
Cuban Flour Sales 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resumption of the 
Cuban flour program may be delayed un- 
til late in September in the opinion of 
observers here who vision domestic mills 
the victims of an interplay of negotia- 
tions. 

Pessimism regarding Cuban sales arises 
from the unyielding stand of Cuban bak- 
ing interests and labor interests who re- 
fuse to sacrifice any of their demands. 
With Cuban flour stocks adequate for 
9) days, it is believed that neither side 
will yield and that government officials 
here are delaying our part of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements to assist the Cuban 
government in putting pressure on con- 
flicting interests there. 

¥ ¥ 


Mexico Inquiring 
for More Flour 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Mexican gov- 
ernment is inquiring again throughout 
the country for flour of .42%, .52% and 
.70% ash, with no large business material- 


izing, but a fair volume in prospect. It 
appears that the few mills that have 
been sharing in this business may again 
have sold them in the last week and it 
is expected that another lot is to be 
booked July 19 or 20. The quantity re- 
quested by Mexico is reported to be 
around 200,000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WPB SCHEDULES ISSUANCE 
OF RECONVERSION ORDERS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A schedule for 
the issuance of four orders designed to 
enable industry to prepare now for lim- 
ited reconversion to manufacture of 
civilian products was announced recently 
by Charles E. Wilson, vice chairman of 
the War Production Board. The sched- 
ule was set in order to give the War 
Manpower Commission more time to ar- 
range its organization and administra- 
tive controls. It calls for the issuance 
of the orders in the following sequence: 

1. Some of the current restrictions 
on the use of aluminum and magnesium 
were lifted July 15 with the issuance 
of Order M-1-i. 

2. An order will be issued July 22 
permitting the manufacture of a mini- 
mum number of models for strictly ex- 
perimental purposes. 

3. Unrated orders for machine tools 











SOFT WHEAT MILLERS SEEKING 
SOLUTION TO SUBSIDY PROBLEMS 


Conferences With Washington Officials This Week Aim at Correct- 
ing Rate Disadvantages in Central and Southeastern States 
—Chicago Meeting Discusses Several Proposals 


Representatives of soft wheat millers 
are in Washington this week for confer- 
ences with officials of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration seeking to work out a plan for 
solving the tangle of soft wheat subsidy 
rates which has again put millers in the 
central and southeastern states at a dis- 
advantage. 

The July subsidy rate on soft wheat 
Was cut to 414¢ bu, compared with 151,c 
on hard wheat-and 19¢ on Pacific Coast 
wheat differences create a 
difficult price burden for soft wheat 
millers as compared with hard wheat 
grinders on family flour business and as 
compared with Pacific Coast soft wheat 


These 


flours in eastern bakery flour markets. 

The sharp cut in the soft wheat sub- 
sidy for July was the reflection of low 
wheat prices in some of the soft wheat 
markets which pulled: the average down 
and made the subsidy rate far too low 
for millers who cannot draw wheat from 
the low-end price areas. Probably this 
condition will continue to exist as long 
as the present type of formula is used 
to embrace so many widely scattered 
areas. 

At a meeting in Chicago last week a 
group of soft wheat millers discussed the 
situation and presented their views to 
the executive committee of the Millers 
National Federation and the organiza- 
tion’s ceiling and subsidy committee. 





Lack of Policy Blamed for CCC 
Cancellation of Shipping Space 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Cancellation of 
Commitments by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. fon shipping space for Canadian 
wheat emphasizes the inability of the 
Combined Food Board to reconcile world 
wheat supplies with demand. Until some 
Concrete policy has been developed, move- 
ment of significant quantities of wheat, 
such as those involved in Canadian- 
American shipments, will probably be 


postponed. 

Another secondary but significant fac- 
tor is a desire on the part of adminis- 
tration officials to remove influences 
which tend to weaken domestic wheat 
prices. Reports that high Canadian 
prices and the inability of Canadian car- 
riers to deliver wheat to lake ports are 
factors in the space cancellations are 
dismissed as superficial. 





DSC ASKS MILLERS TO SUGGEST 
MORE PRECISE CALCULATION PLAN 


Date eres 
Industry Considers Problems Arising From Operation of Defense 
Supplies Corp. Program—Differences Between Ceilings and 
Wheat Markets Pose Difficult Question 





CCC Buys Wheat at 
Kansas City Again 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp., with its standing bid of 
$1.50 bu, bought some more ordinary 
protein wheat in Kansas City early this 
week, establishing a virtual floor under 
the market. Opinion varied regarding 
the volume, but it appeared to reach over 
1,000,000 bus. Grainmen interpret the 
buying as more to support the market 
than to accumulate feed wheat supplies. 





and equipment will be permitted in an 
order to be issued July 29. 

4, On Aug. 15 an order will be issued 
which will set up procedures by which 
individual manufacturers who have fa- 
cilities and manpower not needed for the 
war effort, and where material is avail- 
able, may get permission through WPB 
field offices to make civilian articles not 
now allowed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEGOTIATIONS CONTINUE 
ON LOOSE-WILES OFFER 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Negotiations are 
continuing between the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. and the Wasco Warehouse Mill- 
ing Co. for the purchase of the Wasco 
flour mills at The Dalles, Oregon. No 
sale has yet been completed, officials of 
the milling company report. The plant 
has a daily capacity of 3,000 sacks. The 
original Loose-Wiles offer was rejected. 





The whole question of the mechanics 
of the flour mill subsidy program was 
undergoing analysis and thought, in the 
milling industry this week, following a 
request from the Defense Supplies Corp. 
for suggestions as to how the subsidy 
system might be revised to reflect more 
accurately wheat market conditions. 

Stuart Barnes, one of the DSC officials 
in charge of the flour subsidy program, 
has asked the industry to suggest a 
method for a more precise calculation of 
rates which are based on the differences 
between wheat prices and flour ceilings. 

DSC officials are bothered by the para- 
dox of a subsidy to flour millers when 
at times millers have been willing to 
sell their flour at prices below the ceil- 
ings established by the Office of Price 
Administration. While DSC does not 
expect ceiling prices on flour to prevail 
at all times, the agency feels that re- 
cently subceiling selling has been so 
persistent as to suggest that millers may 
have abandoned some of their tradi- 
tional hedging practices in favor of sell- 
ing based on speculation concerning fu- 
ture subsidy rates. 

With the thought that some more suit- 
able method for calculating the sub- 
sidy might eliminate such conditions, 
DSC is asking the milling industry to 
make suggestions for such changes. 

Most of the objections to the subsidy 
that have been made from time to time by 
flour millers have arisen out of differences 
in rates between types of wheat, such 
difficulties being largely inherent in any 
averaging of wheat markets that are so 
widely separated as to be influenced 
by different conditions in each area. 





WEA Follows Army in Lowering 
Flour Protein Specifications 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Following the 
practice adopted by the Army Quarter- 
master Corps last week, the War Food 
Administration also has reduced protein 
and ash specifications on future pur- 
chases of flour made from hard winter 
wheat. The changes were made to bring 


specifications into line with the new 
crop characteristics. 
On future purchases of flour by 


WFEA’s Office of Distribution for delivery 
to lend-lease and other claimants, speci- 
fications will permit delivery of flour 
containing, on the basis of 13.5% mois- 
ture, a minimum of 10.25% protein, 
maximum of .45% ash (figured on a 
moisture-free basis minimum of 11.85% 
protein and maximum of .52% ash). 

Up to this time, WFA specifications 
for hard wheat straight flour were, on 
the basis of 13.5% moisture, a minimum 
protein content of 11%, and a maximum 
ash content. of 48%, 


The Army Quartermaster Corps pre- 
viously has announced changes in _ its 
specification on bakery flour, reducing 
minimum protein requirements from 12% 
to 11% and leaving maximum ash un- 
changed at 45%. 
flour for foreign civilian relief uses have 


Its specifications on 


been changed from a minimum of 11% 
proteinsto a minimum of 10.25% pro- 
tein with ash unchanged at .45%. 

As reported a week ago, the army an- 
nouncement said that at the time of pur- 
chase contracting officers would give con- 
sideration to differentials for stuffed 
straight flour, for civilian relief, up to 
.60% ash. 

“Although an abundant Southwest 
wheat crop of high quality protein is 
being harvested, the protein content. is 
running from 114. to 214% lower than the 
1942 and 1943 crops,” WFA said in its 
announcement. 
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Flour Output Continues War Upswing 





PRODUCTION TOTAL JUST SHORT 
OF RECORD LEVEL IN PAST YEAR 


dnsctepa ciliate 
Larger Mills Gain More Than Industry Average, Total of Weekly 
Reports to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER Shows—Gain 
8.8% Compared With 5% for All Mills 


Continuing the wartime upward swing, flour mills boosted output close to a 
record level during the past crop year, apparently almost reaching the peak set 
just after the close of the first World War. 

While total flour production of all mills was about 5% greater than in the 


previous year, larger commercial mills made greater than average gains. 


Reports 


of these mills made weekly to Tue Norruwestern Mivier show increases rang- 


ing from 7.8% to almost 13% in different sections. 


The relatively larger gains 


for the bigger commercial mills reflect the large advance in bakery flour business 
and heavier War Food Administration and army purchases—all of which are more 
easily available to the larger and more active mill group. 

It is probable that total flour production in the United States in the past 
crop year was close to 250,000,000 sacks, composed of around 236,000,000 sacks 
by mills reporting to the census bureau and an additional 13,500,000 estimated 
by the. Food Research Institute of Stanford University for production of mills 


that do not report monthly to the census bureau. 


about 5% over the preceding year and 
an increase of roughly 14% over the 
prewar production level. (Output in 
1919 was around 260,000,000 sacks.) 

Most of the increase in the past year 
appears to be accounted for by increased 
production of the larger mills. Reports 
of the most active commercial mills to 
Tue Norruwestern Mixuer in the past 
year show a gain of approximately 8.8% 
after an allowance is made for the larger 
number of mills reporting this year. 

Most sections had gains of varying 
amounts. In the Southwest, the percent- 
age of gain was 7.8, in the Northwest 
8.2, at Buffalo 12,9 and on the Pacific 
Coast 8.9. 

A comparative figure could not be 
calculated from the weekly reports for 
the central and southeastern section this 
year because the number of mills report- 
ing was increased, which created a dis- 
tortion in the figures. Likewise the 
figures given above for the Pacific Coast 
excludes the outside mills of the Seattle 
area, where there was some change in 
the number of mills reporting. 

The detailed figures for each section 
are shown in the table elsewhere on 
this page. These are the cumulative 
totals of weekly figures and in reading 
the table it should be remembered that 
the central and southeastern and Seattle 
outside groups are not comparable for 
the past year and previous seasons. 

Total output of the four areas for 
which comparative figures can be given 
—Buffalo, Southwest, Northwest and Pa- 
cific Coast (except Seattle outside mills) 
amounted to 189,858,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 128,423,356 in the previous 
year and 114,554,751 two years dgo, be- 
fore the war’s influence was much evi- 
dent in flour production. 

Buffalo flour production reached a new 
record during the past crop year, sur- 
passing the previous peak reached in 
the 1929-380 crop year. The past year’s 
total 24,713,543 sacks compares with the 
1929-30 mark of 22,112,159 sacks. Other 
cities whieh reached new highs in the 
past crop year were Seattle and Wichita. 
Although some of the other points 


crowded the figures of their best years, 
they did not surpass them. The Seattle 


This would represent a gain of 





total exceeded last year’s record mark 
by 262,000 sacks. 

Total production of spring wheat area, 
which includes plants reporting from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, reached 38,881,960 
sacks, compared with 35,940,087 in the 
preceding year and 31,558,228 two years 
ago. Minneapolis and outside mills 
shared about equally in the increase of 
8.2% for the area. 


Southwestern Mills 
Reach New High 


Weekly reports received by the Kan- 
sas City office of Tue Nortruwestern 
Miter reveal that the mills in the 
Southwest, with a total milling capacity 
of 69,413,400 sacks, ground 62,205,056 
sacks of flour, the largest production in 
any crop year on record. 

Operations of the 71 mills in this area 
represented 90% of capacity. Last year 
the same mills produced 83% of capacity. 
The increase, 4,499,008 sacks, is a gain 





of 7.79% over the previous year. 

The largest gain in any one group of 
mills was in the production of the 
Wichita mills. Output of this group was 
12.24% greater than last year. The 55 
country mills in Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Texas, compos- 
ing less than 60% of the total capacity 
of the reporting mills, increased by 
10.39%. Salina production increased 
by 6.84%. Kansas City production de- 
creased .2% which, in view of the fact 
that one of the largest mills was in- 
capacitated for several months on ac- 
count of a fire, shows that the rate of 
operations for the remaining mills was 
much higher than during the previous 
year. 

The big production of alcohol grits 
and other products which flour millers 
have been making this last year is not 
represented in these figures. 

The following table shows the monthly 
production of southwestern mills during 
the last year, as compared with a year 
ago: 














1943 1942 
GU. once teneces 4,932,228 4,360,294 
pO ee 4,954,443 4,434,800 
September ...... 5,216,836 4,745,830 
October .. 5,501,633 5,276,302 
November 5,568,714 4,794,823 
December ...... 5,903,598 5,222,932 
ey) rs 32,077,452 28,834,981 

1944 1943 
January 5,696,961 5,228,923 
February 5,338,925 4,722,355 
March ... 5,028,140 5,223,109 
April . 4,420,651 4,826,771 
BE si ehevciccnne 4,839,858 4,210,549 
Eo Sia0-0:5 0 eee 4,803,069 4,659,360 
ci. aero 30,127,604 28,871,067 
Grand totals .. 62,205,056 57,706,048 


Table of annual capacity and produc- 
tion, with percentage of change, in 
Southwest: 


Annual 
capacity 1943-44 


c— Production—, Pet. 
1942-43 Ine. 
55 int. 

mills 40,719,000 39,305,958 35,603,990 10.4 
Kansas 

City. 17,640,000 13,276,964 13,311,443 *0.2 
Wichita 5,556,600 4,774,753 4,253,871 12.2 
Salina.. 5,497,800 4,847,381 4,536,744 6.8 





Totals 69,413,400 62,205,056 57,706,048 
*Decrease. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB MEETS 
CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The regular month- 

ly meeting of the Cleveland Flour Club 

was held July 12, with E. Nehr, presi- 








Crop Year Flour Production in Sacks for 1943-44, With Com- 
parisons, as Reported to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER by 
Mills Representing 70% of the National Output 











1943.44 1942.43 1941-42 1940-41 
Northwest—Minneapolis .......... 14,541,464 13,233,885 11,491,407 10,440,626 
MPD, big ct Fie eek wa che PSH 24,340,496 22,706,982 20,066,821 19,001,469 
IRENE baa dinglatis Fa'ebksc </Siier 38,881,960 35,940,867 31,558,228 29,442,095 
Southwest—Kansas City .......... 13,276,964 13,311,443 12,963,793 12,521,041 
MET NEEDY 0905 00 deh bad A 6 cebate 4,774,753 4,253,871 4,099,830 3,814,144 
RRS ee eee epee 4,847,381 4,536,744 4,402,987 4,504,317 
MINE 1 BNE 5s bin icks snes heeds 39,305,958 35,603,990 30,464,864 29,090,669 
«i, RSE TREES Opa ieee 62,205,056 57,706,048 51,931,474 49,930,171 
DE CC tb Lie baccde skank vaeey cas 24,713,543 21,878,333 20,025,969 19,841,460 
Centra] and Southeastern .......... 28,756,576 25,080,102 18,899,629 21,310,355 
North Pacific Coast— 
MUNIN 3b Gtiank ultra vis. da6o > 5-6. 3,801,003 3,906,315 3,277,781 3,984,843 
Eh oiey Leh ns oh k ko! wom ae ote 3,617,581 3,355,806 2,424,926 2,565,260 
Boge eae Mah) ARERR, patty ak 3,585,794 *682,680 1,738,730 2,310,805 
ND 2 a's. Wisy.e Fev ene Gehivse kc 3,361,587 3,399,275 3,190,104 16,606,023 
SE Soar dab cds scest oleae 3,255,070 2,225,800 MN: wake tSaei 
MP ie bee. th Pee ete 17,621,035 13,569,876 12,777,810 15,466,931 
GRAND TOTALS .......... 9172,178,170 154,175,226 135,193,110 135,991,012 


*Incomplete. {Includes Interior Mills. 


‘Includes the flour production of mills not previously reported. 








dent, presiding. The next summer meet- 
ing will be held at Schluter’s Tavern, 
Dover Bay, Ohio, where members of the 
club will entertain their friends at an 
afternoon and evening party. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS MAY USE 
10% RYE IN AUGUST 
WPB Authorizes Quota During Whiskey 


Holiday; Bars Use of Corn, Grain 
Sorghums, Molasses 





Wasuineton, D. C.—War Production 
Board officials have authorized distillers 
to use their full mandatory 10% rye 
quota during the holiday month of Au- 
gust and current market comment indi- 
cates that whiskey distillers have ac- 
quired substantial quantities of this grain 
for beverage manufacture. WPB ‘has 
already notified the distilling industry 
that it will be prohibited from the use 
of corn, molasses and grain sorghums for 
producing whiskey during August. 

Distilling industry representatives say 
that there will be no uniform production 
pattern for the industry. Some com- 
panies with rye brands probably will 
concentrate on these products while oth- 
ers with general lines will probably turn 
out neutral spirits for blending. These 
companies will undoubtedly use wheat 
and barley as their basic distilling in- 
gredients. 

The retirement of John W. Boyer as 
chief of WPB Alcohol and Solvents 
Branch indicates to observers here that 
the major difficulties of the alcohol pro- 
gram have been overcome. Mr. Boyer 
has guided the alcohol branch during 
the hectic period when each week pro- 
duced increased demands that led to the 
curtailment of beverage alcohol produc- 
tion and the conversion of the whiskey 
industry to complete war production. 
Mr. Boyer will be succeeded by Frank 
E. Bennett, present chief of the indus- 
trial alcohol unit of WPB chemical divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Boyer formerly was connected 
with the American Cyanamid Co., Mathie- 
son Alkali Co., Monsanto Chemical 
Works, Calco Chemical Co. and the Sol- 
vay Process Co. He will remain in 
Washington as consultant to the chemi- 
cal industry. 

Although the major obstacles of the 
alcohol program appear to be out of the 
way, war demands for alcohol are not 
likely to decline sharply or quickly and 
distillers will probably continue to re- 
quire wheat for distilling purposes. 





SPACE SHORTAGE PILES 
WHEAT OUTDOORS 

Fort WortH, TExAs.—As much as 
15,000,000 bus of wheat probably is 
being piled upon the ground in Texas 
as the big crop fails to find its way 
to market. Terminal elevators are 
jammed and permits at Fort Worth 
have been suspended until the pres- 
ent congestion can be_ relieved. 
Shortage of labor is the controlling 
factor although there is also 4 
shortage of cars. 
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GRANULAR FLOUR AT 
NEAR PEAK IN MAY 


Census Report Shows Output of 1,804,183 
Sacks by 33 Mills—Wheat 
Use Declining 


An almost record production of gran- 
ular flour for alcohol was reached in 
May, the report of the Bureau of the 
Census shows. Mills turned out 1,804,- 
183 sacks in that month, which was the 
largest total,_with one exception, since 
the program was started in January, 
1943. June, 1943, was the peak month 
when production reached 2,051,461 sacks. 

\lthough the granular flour output 
reached a high point, neither wheat use 
nor millfeed output was proportionately 
large. In recent months there has been 
in almost constant increase in efficiency 
of mills in producing suitable granular 
flour from less wheat. Last June when 
the production was at a peak, mills were 
obtaining 38.2 lbs of granular flour per 
bushel of wheat. By February of this 
year the figure had increased to 42.7 
Ibs and for the month of May was 
13.4 lbs. 

The result has been a corresponding 
decline in the amount of wheat ground 
for this purpose and of the millfeed out- 
turn. In May, 1944, mills ground 4,- 
151,030 bus of wheat. A year ago they 
ground 4,859,106 bus while producing 
less granular flour. 

So far this year mills have used 35,- 
682,988 bus of wheat for granular flour, 
compared with 16,433,141 bus in the cor- 
responding period of the previous crop 
year when the program was not in force 
for as many months. 

May millfeed production was greater 
than in April, amounting to 34,653 tons, 
but it was considerably less than the 
millfeed production of 57,453 tons a 
year ago. 

Thirty-three mills, one more than in 
April but 10 less than a year ago, re- 
ported granular flour production. At 
the lowest point last November only 25 
mills made granular flour, while the 
peak number was 45 last June. In 
May 11 mills were engaged exclusively 
in making granular flour. 

The following table shows the record 
of granular flour production by months 
since the program was ‘formally begun 
in 1943: 

Wheat Granular Mill- 





No. tround Flour feed 

Month Mills Bus Sacks Tons 
1944— 
May ...... 33 4,151,030 1,804,183 34,653 
April ..tca6 32 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March .... 30 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
Feb. ..csbs 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
‘<7 re 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 30,547 
943— 

Dec. 2,603,201 1,098,653 28,165 
Nov 2,357,267 998,217 21,018 
Oct. 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
Sept 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
Aug 3,299,254 1,335,943 32,411 
July 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 65,368,532 2,051,461 66,872 
May .sidea 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 57,453 
April . ves 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
Mar« h .... 35 3,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
Feb. . sauce 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
Jan. ...... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 





-. 39,336,502 15,242,409 427,154 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. DRAKE NAMED SALES 
MANAGER OF COLE COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—R. H. Drake, for- 
merly with Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill. Mr. Drake is now on a 
trip throughout the Southwest and will 
return to Chester probably sometime 
next week, 


1943 total . 
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MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION SHOWS 
UNSEASONAL UPSWING IN CENSUS 





* “WAR GRADE” LABEL * 
lOO LBS. NET 


FLOUR 


BLEACHED 


ENRICHED 


Grade: SHORT PATENT 














from the 
UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA 





CONTRACT NO. 
COMMODITY CODE NO. __ 


BLANK MILLS 


CITY, STATE 


WAR GRADE 


FLOUR 
100 LBS. NET 


Plans of the War Food Administration 
to label lend-lease export flour in such 





a way as to protect the peacetime repu- 
tation of American mill products have 
resulted in the adoption of the marking 
formula shown in the above illustration. 
As finally determined upon, with the ad- 
vice of both flour millers and bag manu- 
facturers, the design is to be printed in 
one color instead of two as first pro- 
posed. The “war grade” denotation was 
introduced as the simplest and most di- 
rect way of suggesting to foreign users 
that the content would not necessarily 
have the familiar peacetime characteris- 
tics. Contracts for lend-lease flour will 
specify the use of this label at an early 
date. 


Boosts Crop Year Cumulative Gain to 4.2% Above Preceding 
Season—Gains More Evenly Distributed—Full Year 
May Show 5% Increase 


May wheat flour production, as shown 
by the report of the Bureau of the 
Census just issued, took a contra-seasonal 
upturn. Output of mills reporting to 
the bureau in that month amounted to 
18,117,189 sacks, a gain of about 400,000 
over the preceding month, The figure 
was about 2,700,000 sacks ahead of May 
a year ago. 

This large gain boosted the crop year 
total for the 11 months ended in May 
to 216,935,511 sacks, an increase of 4.2% 
over the like period of the preceding 
year. June production, as indicated by 
weekly reports of mills to THe Norru- 
WESTERN Mier, also ran considerably 
ahead of last season, and the full crop 
year’s production apparently totaled al- 
most 236,000,000 sacks, an increase of 
better than 5% over a year ago. 

Rate of operations for May averaged 
61.2% of capacity compared with 54% 
a year ago and 61.9% in the preceding 
month. Mill activity for the year aver- 
aged 67.8%, against 65.2% in 1942-43. 

Wheat ground during May amounted 
to 41,984,215 bus compared with 35,482,- 
034 in the previous May. In addition, 
mills producing granular flour ground 
4,151,030 bus in May, for a total monthly 
use of 46,135,245 bus. 

Cumulative wheat use in the first 11 
months of the crop year was 502,778,268 
bus, compared with 482,347,114 in the 
like part of the previous crop year. In 
addition to this 20,000,000 bus gain in 
food use, mills used about 19,000,000 bus 
more wheat for granular flour for 
alcohol production. 

Yields were off slightly in May, the 
figure being 139 lbs of wheat per sack 
of flour, compared with 138.8 in April 
and 138.3 a year ago. For the crop 
year the ratio is 139.1 against 139. 

Production of millfeed in May was 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 
only mills which are now manufacturing at 


annually. 


These returns include 
the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


For May, 1944, 853 companies report 975 mills, of which 104, with daily capacity of 


37,704 sacks, were idle. 


Of the 975 mills which reported detailed production data at 


the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 952 accounted for 203,884,598 sacks, or 93.4% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 139.0 lbs per sack of flour in May, 138.8 in April, 139.1 
in March, 139.3 in February, 139.5 in January, 1944, 139.1 in December, 1943, 138.9 in 
November, 138.8 in October, 138.8 in September, 139.4 in August, 138.9 in July and 138.4 


in June, 1943. 


The offal reported amounted to 40.2 lbs per sack of flour in May, 39.6 in April, 40.0 


in March, 39.9 in February, 40.2 in January, 


1944, 39.9 in December, 1943, 39.7 in No- 


vember, 39.6 in October, 39.4 in September, 40 in August, 39.4 in July and 39.1 in June, 1943. 





Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
Production ———, Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1944— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
January .......0. 981 62,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 
February ........ 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 
Aree fer 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 
a ere. 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 
| RP wer er 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 
1943— 
SN. Fon be wip teks 1,018 37,892,935 16,432,618 643,083,843 1,140,595 138.4 55.4 
PPT e ye ee 1,013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
AME ic cc cetese 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
September ....... 998 45,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 
October ......6.. 995 48,689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,137,628 138.8 71.6 
November ......-. 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,406 1,137,119 138.9 67.0 
December ......-. 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-—Production—, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- persack per sack oper- 
May— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
ee 41,169,181 17,778,171 713,447,599 1,068,640 138.9 40.1 64.0 
BOOS ha uta sow coe 34,720,114 15,078,797 589,825,176 1,061,961 138.2 39:1 56.8 
BU bes Kone. Views 35,009,444 15,019,939 607,755,647 1,034,249 139.9 40.5 58.1 
Jere 37,416,996 16,167,922 645,685,441 1,019,192 138.9 39.9 61.0 
A Aa ee ee ee 37,016,565 15,978,551 643,275,597 1,014,333 139.0 40.3 60.1 


*These figures not included in above production. 

tThese mills produced 199,082,778 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 98% of the wheat flour production reported for April, 1944 (17,714,445 sacks). 
During April; 1944, 53 mills, with capacity of 23,926 sacks, were idle, 








higher in line with increased operations. 
Production of 364,289 tons was the best 
monthly figure since March and com- 
pares with 301,329 in the preceding May. 
However, millfeed obtained from granu- 
lar flour production has slumped sharply. 
In May this year feed produced from 
this operation amounted to only 34,653 
tons, against 57,453 a year ago. 

Mills obtained 40.2 lbs of offal per 
sack of flour in May against 39.2 lbs 
a year ago. 

For the first time in several months 
the gains over a year ago were rather 
evenly distributed by capacity groups. 
Mills with daily capacities of over 2,000 
sacks made 77.6% of the total monthly 
production, compared with 77.4 a year 
ago. The production in the group from 
1,600 to 2,000 sacks accounted for 7.3% 
of the total this year and 7% a year ago. 
There were three more mills in these 
two groups this year than a year ago. 

Kansas’ position as the largest flour 
producer remained unassailed. Mills in 
that state turned out 16.38% of the total 
production of May, compared with 15.8 
a year ago and 15.6 in April. New 
York’s percentage declined from 13.5% 
in April to 12,3 in May. A year ago 
the figure was 11.9. Minnesota, in third 
place, had a percentage figure of 11.8 
about the same as a year ago and slight- 
ly higher than in April. 

Missouri, the fourth state, showed 
a percentage of 7.8, the same as a 
year ago and slightly higher than 
the 7.6 figure reported in April. 
Texas made 6.3% of the flour, compared 
with 6.5 in April and 5.9 a year ago, 
while Illinois produced 5%, as against 
5.4 in April and 4.5 a year ago. Wash- 
ington, with a production of 6%, gained 
slightly over the April level and over 
the figure of 5.8 a year ago. 

The May figures were collected from 
853 concerns for 975 mills, 952 of which 
accounted for 93.4% of the total flour 
production reported in the biennial cen- 
sus of manufactures for 1939. In May 
104 mills with a daily capacity of 37,704 
sacks were idle. 


MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for May, 1944, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 








Wheat Wheat 

No. Ground Flour 

State Mills Bus Sacks 
eee 73 6,903,660 2,957,809 
New York ... 28 5,053,089 2,236,012 
Minnesota .... 40 4,887,065 2,143,000 
Missouri ..... 52 3,322,778 1,414,465 
. Serre 32 2,709,604 1,139,966 
) eereers: 35 2,097,633 907,703 
Washington .. 17 2,465,880 1,093,229 
Oklahoma .... 31 1,905,673 815,370 
So a8 veka, 4. 65 1,724,401 731,404 
Go oveans 17 1,096,913 485,869 
Nebraska ..... 30 1,101,704 474,114 
California .... 10 840,054 373,325 
Tennessee .... 46 717,756 298,524 
oo oe 9 706,506 300,563 
Indiana ....... 46 536,461 230,511 
Kentucky ..... 58 668,324 278,578 
Michigan ..... 36 631,388 254,854 
aly) 70 494,496 206,802 
North Dakota. 10 533,971 227,640 
Montana ...... 16 508,236 221,818 
Colorado ..... 18 591,224 257,939 
WORM osbicesee 18 533,592 239,829 
Wisconsin .... 7 410,566 177,844 
Pennsylvania . 89 236,276 97,320 
No. Carolina . 32 301,914 124,718 
a eee 13 342,277 150,082 
Maryland ase ee 151,324 63,141 
Georgia ...... 9 103,169 43,072 
So. Carolina . s 36,955 15,296 
W. Virginia .. 10 39,162 16,156 
Other states . 28 332,164 140,236 
, | rr 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 
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Permit System Lifted at Kansas 


City; Other Points Still Limited 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The permit sys- 
tem, placed in effect at this market 
July 10 to govern wheat shipments to a 
volume consistent with unloading man- 
power, has been canceled, effective at 
midnight July 17, due to the rapid 
progress made in reducing the number 
of cars awaiting unloading. 

A modification of the original restrict- 
ing order had been granted effective July 
12 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, upon petition of the per- 
mit committee of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. The modification action al- 
lowed unrestricted movement of wheat 
to this market, except grain reconsigned 
from Wichita, Salina, Topeka, Welling- 
ton, Hutchinson, Dodge City, Great 
Bend, Atchison and Leavenworth in 
Kansas, and St. Joseph, Mo., and Enid, 
Okla. 

Outright cancellation of the permit 
system now allows an unrestricted move- 
ment of wheat from any points wishing 
to load for shipment to this market. The 
limitation on shipments from the above 
designated points, ordered by the AAR, 








FORT WORTH EMBARGOES 


Fort WortH, TEXAS.—Wheat shipments 
have been embargoed to three elevators 
here by the car service division of the 
American Association of Railroads. The 
houses affected are the elevators of the 
Uhimann Elevators Co., Kimball Milling 
Co., and the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
Under the embargoes, the elevators must 
reduce the number of cars of grain en 
route to Fort Worth to a normal three- 
day supply. Until then, shipments to 
the three concerns are halved. 





was found to be unnecessary, since the 
market had been able to handle all ar- 
rivals within the time limits imposed 
by railroads. While in force, all per- 
mit applications were approvd, covering 
only about 200 cars. 

Statistics presented by the permit com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade, show that 
from a peak of 4,800 cars awaiting un- 
loading on July 10, the number had been 
reduced to 3,480 on July 17, while ele- 
vators and mills, in addition to this re- 
duction, had kept pace with arrivals. 
The market is said to be only about 
two davs behind receipt of grain and is 
expected to be able to maintain or im- 
prove this position unless marketings 
step up materially from the present rate. 

The problem of marketing wheat with- 
in the limitations of manpower and rail- 





PORTLAND RECEIVES NEW 
WHEAT, BARLEY 


PorTLAND, OreE.—The first car of 
new wheat of the season arrived in 
Portland on July 11. Shipped from 
central Oregon, the wheat graded No. 
2, 60.8 Ibs and was of the Rex variety. 
Other wheat followed within a few 
days from Umatilla County, Ore., and 
is grading up well. Five cars of new 
crop barley also arrived during the 
week. 








road equipment is more or less general 
throughout the main wheat producing 
areas. Seven Ohio markets have been 
placed under the permit system. All 
wheat shipments to Chicago have been 
embargoed, except from points in In- 
diana and Illinois. An embargo prevents 
shipments of grain to Louisville, Owens- 
boro and Henderson, Ky., until terminal 
elevators at those points can unload the 
cars already on hand. 

A strike among workers at the Amer- 
ican Maize Products Co. at Roby, Ind., 
has forced restriction of shipments 
through embargo, while all carload grain 
shipments to the Bowerstock Milling Co. 
or the Lawrence Milling Co. in Lawrence, 


Kans., have been curtailed through an 
embargo imposed by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road. 

Three embargoes have been cancelled: 
No. 21 against all carload shipments to 
the Alton, Ill, Dock: No. 475 on grain 
shipments destined for the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. of Clinton, Mo., and 
No, 40-26 on grain shipments for the L. 
S. Fisher Construction Co. at Woodward, 
Okla. 

Terminal elevator operators in Min- 
neapolis, Duluth and Superior have ex- 
pressed concern of the possibility of 
wheat deliveries being curtailed by 
labor shortage when the new spring 
wheat crop is ready to move next month. 
The manpower shortage is particularly 
acute with respect to unloading cars at 
terminal elevators, representatives of the 
industry declare. There appears to be 
ample storage space available at these 
markets, if the grain can be: unloaded. 





In Milwaukee Survey .. . 





Wholesale Bakers Continue to 
Advance Compared With Others 


A continuation of the gains of whole- 
sale bakers relative to chain store and 
neighborhood bakeries is indicated in the 
1944 consumer analysis of the Milwau- 
kee market, recently published by the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

In the 1944 report, 75.6% of all the 
families surveyed declared a preference 
for some wholesale brand of white bread, 
compared with 72.9% in the 19483 report 
and 69.3% in 1942. 

House-to-house preference dropped 
from 13.5% in 1948 to 13.8% in 1944. 
In 1942 the figure was 15.6 and in 1941 
17.8. 

Chain store brands got the vote of 
4.2% of the families, compared with 5.5 
in 1943 and 7.4 in 1942. 

Neighborhood bakeries’ preference on 
white bread dropped to 6.9%, from the 
8.1 figure of 1943. The 1942 figure 
was 8.6. 

To what extent these changes may 
have been forced on consumers by war- 
time distribution changes was not re- 
vealed. For example, a_ considerable 
number of neighborhood bakeries had 
to close for one reason or another, which 
may have affected the consumer’s ability 
to buy from retailers. 

Among individual bakeries, Continental 
retained the number one position on the 
list with a rating of 34.5%, practically 
the same figure as in the past four years. 
In 1943, the last time a distribution check 
was made on white bread, Continental 
sold 93.7% of independent grocery stores 
as well as both chains. 

Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. was in 
second place with a popularity figure 
of 17.2%, a decline of about two points 
from the 1943 figure, Omar Bakeries 
was third with a 138.8% figure, only 
slightly below the previous year. Mrs. 
Karl’s Bakeries, in fourth place, gained 
slightly to 12.9%, while Carpenter Bak- 
ing Co. made a substantial jump to 
11.1% compared with 8.1 a year before. 
Rotter Baking Co.. showed a slight de- 
cline to 1.2%, against 1.8 in 1948. 

Nearly 90% of Milwaukee families buy 
white bread. 

The changes in the rye bread field 





were substantially the same as for white 
bread. Wholesalers continued to gain 
at the expense of neighborhood bakers 
and chain stores. The neighborhood 
bakery popularity on rye bread was 
down from 13.3% in 1948 to 10.9 in 
1944, In 1942, the figure was 14.6. 

Carpenter Baking Co. led in the rye 
bread field, with a preference rating of 
28.3%, a gain of 3.2 over the previous 
year. Continental was in second place 
with 16%, a gain over the 15.8 figure 
of the preceding year. Jaeger rye bread 
was third at 15.7% compared with 15 in 
1943. Mrs. Karl’s brands gained in 
popularity, the 1944 rating being 12.2%, 
against 10.2 in 1943. Omar, Rotter 
and A. & P. brands were next in that 
order with popularities ranging from 9.9 
to 1.7%. About 87.9% of Milwaukee 
families bought rye bread. 

In the field of other breads, Mrs. Karl’s 
Bakeries was in first place with 20.7%, 
compared with 18.38 the year before. 
Omar was second with an unchanged 
16.8%. Jaeger specialty breads were 
third at 13.4%, compared with 15.9 ‘in 
1943. Continental in fourth place was 
preferred by 9.4%, against 7.1 in 1943, 
while Carpenter’s figure was 9.3% in 
1944 and.9 in the preceding year. Neigh- 
borhood bakeries also lost ground in this 
field, the preference figure for 1944 be- 
ing 11.2%, against 12.2 a year before, 
while A. & P. showed a decline from 
8.1% to 6.8. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULES FRIBOURG, HEAD OF 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN, DEAD 


New York, N.. Y.—Jules Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain Co. 
for the past year, died at his home in 
this city, July 16, following a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Fribourg, who was 67 years 
old, was born in Belgium, where he had 
been in the grain business for more 
than 40 years. At the outbreak of the 
war he moved to Paris. Later he immi- 
grated to the United States, where he 
joined the Continental Grain Co. three 
years ago as vice president. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and three 








daughters. 
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Rust Damage Reports 
Still Vague 


Stem rust has extended into the spring 
wheat states as a result of several heavy 
spore showers at favorable times and -is 
now established on spring wheat ani 
barley, according to the War Food Ad 
ministration market news service. In- 
fection is becoming menacing on sus 
ceptible varieties in South Dakota, bu 
little or no damage is indicated on rus! 
resistant varieties of spring wheat. 

Winter wheat in Nebraska has been 
seriously damaged by black stem rus! 
since July 1, the weekly Nebraska cro) 
bulletin states. Some damage in south 
central Nebraska was apparent prior to 
July 1 in the late wheat that sprouted 
this spring and in other wheat, which 
got off to a late start last fall. By 
July 1, traces of rust were apparent 
in ‘southwestern Nebraska and in the 
panhandle. . Serious damage to wheat in 
the latter area is expected, the bulletin 
says. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mill Labor Shortage 
Problem Solved With 


24 German Prisoners 
Exryria, Ounto.—A group of 24 Ger- 
man prisoners of war has solved the 
critical harvest-season labor shortage for 
one of Ohio’s largest flour mills, the Unit- 
ed Mills, Inc., at Grafton. The prison- 
ers will be used to unload wheat from 
boxcars. The mill plans to handle ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 bus of wheat in 
the next 60 days. 

H. E. Irvin, president of the company, 
said that arrangement for employment 
of the German prisoners was worked 
out through the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other government offi- 
cials after a meeting with Grafton towns- 
people who gave their assent to bring- 
ing the prisoners into the village. 

The prisoners will work in a body and 
under guard. They will be quartered at 
nearby Camp Perry when not at work. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. LANCE TARRANCE NAMED 
TO PILLSBURY S.W. POST 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—V. Lance Tar- 
rance has been appointed Southwest act- 
ing division manager of grocery prod- 
ucts sales for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., according to an announcement by 
Howard W. Files, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. The 
appointment is effective July 15, and 
Mr. Tarrance will have his headquar- 
ters in Dallas, Texas. He has been 
with the Pillsbury firm in that territory 
fon several years, 


ARMY BUYS 
The army purchased a considerable 





lot of flour last week end. Some mill- 
ers complained that the price at 
which the flour was sold was too low 
and some objected to the new 11% 
protein specification on hard winters 
which they said was still half a point 
too high. Despite these complaints, 
the orders were booked without diff- 


culty. 
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SOUTH’S GRAIN RATE 
STRUCTURE DEBATED 


Oral Arguments in Examiner’s Report 
Presented at ICC Hearing 
in Washington 


\asutneton, D, C.—The ever-present 
Docket 17,000 grain rate structure pro- 
ceedings, suspended when the late Joseph 
Kastman took over administration of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
were renewed last week with oral argu- 
ments before the full membership of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Arguments centered around the exam- 
iner’s report which would substitute for 
the present system of through rates 
(based on local rates to markets plus 
proportional rates beyond) a system of 
one factor through rates with provisions 
for transit at intermediate points be- 
tween origin and destination. Rates in- 
volved are those for grain and grain 
products shipments to and from all 
points east and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers. 

Opposition in the industry to the ex- 
aminer’s recommendation was led by 
Freeman Bradford, of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, and J. P. Haynes, of 
the Louisville Board of Trade, who con- 
tended that uniform rates for grain and 
grain products going into the Southeast 
would destroy business investments which 
had been built around the prevailing rate 
structure. This opposition also contend- 
ed that the proposed change would elim- 
inate Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
as price making markets for grain. 

Appearing for the Minneapolis Traffic 
Association, Frank B. Townsend said 
that his group was prepared to co- 
operate with carriers in working out an 
adjustment of the multiple rate struc- 
ture, but that the carriers had made no 
effort to correct the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. 

The carriers are opposing the ICC 
examiner’s recommendation of a single 
rate level. 

Carriers contended that the proposed 
elimination of so-called “proportional” 
rates, applying to such intermediary 
grain shipping points as St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and Louisville, would result in in- 
creased costs to grain dealers and proc- 
essors and in reduced rail revenues. 

Rail spokesmen attacked pleas of New 
Orleans and other Gulf and Atlantic 
ports for lower freight rates on flour 
shipments received by water from the 
west coast via the Panama Canal. Grain 
movements from the ports by rail now 
bear higher costs than shipments for 
similar distances from river gateways, 
such as Memphis and Cairo, Ill, which 
receive their grain by rail. 

In the arguments presented at the 
hearing, the following interests presented 
testimony upholding the carriers’ oppo- 
sition to the examiner’s report: Kansas- 
Missouri River Mills, Southern Grain 
and Grain Products’ Traffic Council, In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade, Louisville 
Board of Trade, Toledo Board of Trade, 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Chicago Board 
of Trade, Memphis Merchants Exchange, 
J. W. Eshelman & Sons and Kansas 
Milling Co. 

Opposing the carriers wholly or in 
part were the Oregon and Washington 
Commissions, Idaho Commission and 
Idaho State Grange, North Pacific Mill- 
ers Association, Inland Waterways Corp., 
South Atlantic ports, Florida Commis- 
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OPA Attorneys Begin Crack-Down 
On Millfeed-Flour Tie-in Sales 


sion, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
Oklahoma Commission and Oklahoma 
millers, Kansas Commission, Kansas City 
Board of Trade, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, National 
Oats Co., Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, Whyte Feed Mills and Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 

After completion of oral arguments 
the ICC will study the contentions and 
a decision may be reached later this year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEA Food Deliveries 
During May Show 


Increase Over April 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has reported the delivery 
of 1,060,963,642 lbs of food and other ag- 
ricultural commodities during May un- 
der lend-lease and other war programs. 
This represents an increase of 21,000,- 
000 Ibs over the deliveries made during 
the previous month of April. 

Deliveries totaled 857,870,924 lbs for 
shipment under lend-lease, constituting 
81% of the May total, compared with 
654,301,209 lbs put down at shipside 
during the preceding month. Grain prod- 
ucts accounted for 16% of the major 
products delivered, with meats, dairy 
and poultry products, fruits and veg- 
etables, sugar and fats and oils com- 
prising the other exported foodstuffs. 
Destinations of the May deliveries were 
the British Empire, Russia, Greece, 
Africa and the French Committee of 
National Liberation. 

Food delivered by the WFA on a 
cash sales basis to the armed forces, the 
American Red Cross and foreign relief 
groups amounted to 78,562,663 lbs. This 
figure represents a decrease from the 
previous month when the total was 90,- 
104,314 lbs. Grain products sold dur- 
ing May totaled 22,008,711, about 28% 
of the entire total. 

Grain products comprised 81% of the 
deliveries made in May under the Carib- 
bean Emergency Program, in which the 
WFA by agreements with the Depart- 
partment of the Interior and the insular 
government furnishes food and other ag- 
ricultural products on a cash sales basis 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
In May, 170,032,140 Ibs were delivered, 
compared with 58,040,180 Ibs in April. 

Approximately 84% of the WFA food 
deliveries made to Hawaii were grain 
products. Total May deliveries were 
25,208,540 Ibs, as against 13,624,266 Ibs 
in the previous month. Grain products 
accounted for 21,331,125 Ibs in May. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. N. HIEBERT TO HEAD 
BUHLER MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. N. Hiebert was 
elected president and manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
July 10. He was appointed manager 
of the company recently following the 
death of J. C. Regier. E. A, Wall was 
elected vice president, Harold M. Regier 
was elected secretary and resident sales 
manager, and Milton J. Buhler was 
elected treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BRANCH SALES MEETING 
CLEVELAND, Onto.— The annual sales 
meeting of the Cleveland branch of the 
Montana Flour: Mills Co. was held on 

July 14. 














Wasuineton, D. C.—lIssuance of tele- 
graphic instructions to field offices of 
the Office of Price Administration to the 
effect that so-called tie-in sales of mill- 
feed and clear flour under MPR 173 and 
MPR 296 are clearly illegal has been 
authorized by ranking attorneys in the 
price organization. The attorneys’ ac- 
tions are reported to be contrary to the 
advice of business men executives in 
OPA. 

Recent consideration of amendments 
to the regulations, which would have 
legalized tie-in sales, was rejected as 
contrary to OPA general policy. 

Instructions to the field offices cite 
a specific ban on sales where the seller 
conditions the transaction on the re- 
quirement that the buyer take a specified 
amount of clears in order to acquire 
millfeed. OPA officials state that where 
tie-in sales of these commodities have 
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_been made to individuals in the past 
and when millfeed is sold at the cailing 
price and the tied-in clear flour is sold 
at the going market price, no illegal tie- 
in sale is made. 

However, if clears, sold in combina- 
tion with millfeeds, are priced at the 
ceiling and higher than the prevailing 
market price, evasion of the regulations ° 
is manifest. 

Of interest to observers here is the 
fact that the telegrams to field offices 
have been sent out while responsible ex- 
ecutives within the OPA organization 
are absent from Washington. 

An amendment to MPR 426 which will 
authorize certain tie-in sales of fruits 
which is considered closely parallel to 
the controversial millfeed situation has 
not been killed by OPA attorneys who 
fear that its issuance will establish a 
broad precedent. 


— 





Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Reports $434,270 Net Income 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Increasing its sales 
by nearly $10,000,000 over the previous 
year and increasing its productive ca- 
pacity by more than 800,000 sacks, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., closed its fiscal 
year May 31 with a net income, after 
all expenses, of $434,270.03 as compared 
with $309,794.67 for the year ended May 
31, 1943, according to the company’s 
annual financial report issued recently. 

Before income taxes, the net income 
was $744,064, more than twice the past 
year’s income of $304,073. Net sales of 
the company were more than $25,000,000 
for the year just closed as compared 
with sales amounting to slightly more 
than $16,000,000 for the previous year. 

The company operates flour mills at 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Alva, Okla., Fort 
Scott and Great Bend, Kansas. It also 


has a combined storage capacity of 
about 6,000,000 bus and is adding com- 
mercial feed manufacturing plants to 
its properties at strategic points. Dur- 
ing the past year it rehabilitated the 
Goodlander Mills at Fort Scott and the 
Great Bend Milling Company and the 
plants have been operating practically 
full time. 

If the 20-year 4% notes of the com- 
pany were to be converted into com- 
mon stock, the earnings would amount to 
94c per share, the statement of the pres- 
ident, E. P. Mitchell, pointed out. The 
net income was transferred to surplus. 
The net working capital of the company 
is in excess of $2,100,000 and the un- 
secured line of credit has been increased 
from $3,500,000 to $6,100,000 because of 
the demands of a greatly increased vol- 
ume of business. 








$50,000,000 Fund Will Support 
National School Lunch Program 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Continuation of 
the national school lunch program for 
the 1944-45 school year has been assured 
by the appropriation by Congress of 
$50,000,000 for its operation, the War 
Food Administration states. 

During the 1943-44 school year more 
than 4,000,000 children in 31,000 schools 
throughout the nation participated in 
the federal-local program. WFA offi- 
cials say that the program for 1944-45 
will be similar to that carried out last 
year. 

The school lunch program is designed 
to operate under local sponsorship of 
school boards or other school organiza- 
tions, parent-teacher groups, civic groups 
and other nonprofit organizations. WFA 
will reimburse local sponsors for their 
purchases of food up to a maximum 
amount determined by the type of lunches 
served. The War Food Administration 
also will distribute directly to schools 


suitable foods that are purchased 
through its price-support program. 

War Food Administration expendi- 
tures in any state for this program can- 
not exceed the total amount spent by 
the local sponsors, including the value 
of donated services and supplies fur- 
nished by the sponsoring agency for the 
program. 

“The school lunch program,” states a 
Department of Agriculture news release, 
“was created to safeguard the health 
of the nation’s children by assuring 
them at least one third of their daily 
nutritive requirements. It also aims to 
develop good food habits among chil- 
dren and to introduce them to a wide 
variety of highly nutritious and abundant 
foods. In addition, the school lunch pro- 
gram will help move abundant foods and 
give farmers and food distributors addi- 
tional outlets for these commodities. 
Meals are provided free of charge to 
children unable to pay for them.” 
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LARGE FORWARD BOOKINGS CUT 
FLOUR BUSINESS TO LOW LEVEL 


Army Purchase and Few Commercial Orders Constitute Round 
Lot Business—Clears Not Moving as Well—Sales 
: Less Than Half of Year Ago 


Flour business the last week shrunk 
even farther than the reduced volume a 
week ago, which followed the late June 
rush. The lack of interest on the part 
of virtually all buyers indicates that 
requirements for some time ahead have 

already been taken 

care of and millers 

see nothing except 

small lot fill-in sales 

for a The 

transactions of the 
last week brought forth little or no 
round-lot business, except for a sizable 
army purchase in the spring wheat area 
and a couple of good sized commercial 
orders placed in the Southwest. Sales 
for the country as a whole dropped well 
below a week ago and to less than half 
of the volume a year ago. 

Although one sale to a large eastern 
buyer and another to a middle western 
chain brought sales for the week in the 
Southwest to 32% of capacity, business 
was considered light, and was far below 
the 100% capacity sales reported the 
previous week and 144% a year ago. 
Both family and bakery buyers are out 
of the picture for the most part. Only 
the fact that wheat is virtually on the 
price floor causes what little interest 
there is. Export business is fair. Clears 
are not moving as well as they were, as 
feed mixers have fulfilled 
their needs. 

Had it not been for army buying, 
the Northwest would have had another 
very quiet week, since the trade in gen- 
eral is not interested in new commit- 
ments and sales in regular channels are 
at low ebb. The army purchases, all 
spring wheat flour, brought sales for the 
week up to around 56% of capacity, 
compared with 12% a week earlier and 
55% a year ago. Most spring wheat 
mills would welcome more shipping direc- 
tions, so they could run nearer to capac- 
ity and take care of the demand for 
feed. Clears are not pressing on the 
market, but neither is demand as good 
as mills had anticipated. Prices of 
clears are firmly held. 

Demand is light at Buffalo, with sales 
restricted to a few fill-in bookings to 
round out stocks. The trade is well pro- 


while. 


apparently 


a> 


tected for the immediate future. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. Similar condi- 
tions exist at New York City, where 
buyers apparently are contented with 
month-end buying until market news 
becomes more settled. Spring high glu- 
ten flours are all firm at the ceilings. 
Searcity of high protein wheat in the 
Southwest has thrown all such quotations 
out. The trade is somewhat concerned 
about millers being able to maintain cus- 
tomary average protein of flour this 
year. Already some large chain bakers 
have accepted delivery of flour consid- 
erably lower than last year’s protein 
content. 

New business is difficult to uncover at 
Boston. Buyers show a complete lack 





Mexican Flour Clears 
Laredo; Delayed Later 


Fort WortH, Texas.—Although the 
congestion of flour at Laredo, Texas, 
destined for Mexico has been cleared, 
the pressure has been great on Mexican 
lines, and consequently, the problem still 
exists. Transportation is not in good con- 
dition in Mexico and the flour which 
finally left Laredo for Mexican destina: 
tions is moving very slowly, because o1 
the countless rail delays. 





of interest in new commitments and mill 
agents are not inclined to press for 
business by lowering usual asking prices. 
Current business is limited to fill-in 
sales and 30-day shipment orders. Ship- 
ping directions on family flour show im- 
provement, but directions on bakery 
types are moderate. 

Chicago trading is almost at a stand- 
still. Bakery buyers are booked well 
ahead and not interested in new orders. 
This appears equally true of family 
trade. Shipping directions are fair. 
Soft wheat millers at Toledo report 
trade light. A slight improvement in 
demand. is evident at St. Louis, where 
some round lots were booked in addi- 
tion to the usual run of carlot orders. 
Clears are in good demand, but offerings 





<> 


New Hard Wheat Exceptionally 
High Quality, Except Protein 


Exceptionally high quality of this 
year’s hard winter wheat crop on all fac- 
tors except protein, is indicated by early 
inspections at representative markets in 
Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, according 
to the War Food Administration mar- 
ket news service. Of 7,200 cars received 
at Enid, Okla., during June, about 97% 
graded No. 1 and 2, with test weight 
averaging better than 60 lbs. Only about 
5% graded “tough” on account of exces- 
sive moisture, but toward the end of 
June, tough wheat had practically dis- 
appeared from that market. The pro- 





tein content averaged 11.70%, compared 
with 12.80% for June, 1943. 

Fort Worth, Texas, reported receipts 
of about 2,200 cars of new wheat, with 
an average test weight of 60.8 lbs, mois- 
ture 12.8%, and protein 12.70%. Wichita 
and Hutchinson, Kansas, together re- 
ceived approximately 5,000 cars of new 
hard wheat late in June, of which 94% 
graded Nos. 1 and 2. Moisture was ex- 
ceptionally low, approximately 11% or 
lower. Test weight averaged around 60 
lbs. Protein in Wichita receipts of wheat 
is running lower than last year, with an 
estimate of approximately 11%. 


are light. 

Southeastern millers report new flour 
sales light. At Nashville sales are lim- 
ited to a few scattered lots of patents 
for immediate and near-by shipment. 
Outbound shipments to merchants, job- 
bers and retailers in the South and 
Southeast are slow to fair. - 

In the Pacific Northwest, bookings at 
Portland continue of fair volume, al- 
though the price situation is not good. 
Some mills are said to be booking at low 
levels and other mills are not inclined 
to follow suit. Offers on the recent 
government bids are reported extremely 
low. Grinding operations are at a high 
level, as mills deliver on old contracts. 


— 








Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 573,000 sacks as 
compared with the output the previous 
week. The total output of the mills re. 
porting to Tue Norruwestern Mitre, 
accounting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,176,214 sacks, 
against 2,603,417 the previous week. A 
year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 2,908,606 sacks, two years ago 
2,644,024 and three years ago 2,648,478, 
All producing sections reported increases, 
as follows: Northwest, 136,000; South- 
west, 77,000; Buffalo, 96,000; central and 
southeastern, 133,000; Pacific Coast, 
30,000. 





FEED DEMAND DULLED BY ABUNDANT 
PASTURAGE, NEW GRAIN 
—@—— 
Slackening in Demand for Manufactured Feeds Slows Interest in 


Most By-Products—Wheat Feeds Remain Tight—Prices 
Hold to Ceiling Levels—Alfalfa Meal Mills Active 


Easiness in feedstuffs markets, which 
has been evident in recent weeks, has 
been given additional impetus by the 
continued favorable condition of pastures 
and hay over wide areas and the bright 
grain production outlook reported in 
the July government 
crop report issued 
July 10. Prices of 
most by-product in- 
gredient feeds re- 
main at ceiling lev- 
els, however, so that the easier tone is 
mostly evident in a less urgent demand 
rather than in any change in dollars and 
cents values. In one or two instances, 
prices of ground grain feeds dropped 
as a result of lower quotations on whole 
grains, but these are the only excep- 
tions. The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices, as compiled by the War Food 
Administration, held at 194, compared 
with 176.4 for the corresponding time 
a year ago. 

Reflecting a much less urgent de- 
mand for manufactured feeds, mixers 
show less interest in current acquisi- 
tions of such products as ground wheat, 
clear flour and oilseed meals. They 
are generally of the opinion, however, 
that the present lull in demand will dis- 
appear when pastures are no longer 
available and are, therefore, very much 
interested in contracting the oilseed 
meals for later shipment. Wheat mill- 
feeds, of course, remain in active re- 
quest because of their relatively low 
ceilings. 





WHEAT FEEDS 


At Minneapolis and in the Northwest, 
open market offerings of wheat feeds 
remain scarce, despite less urgency in 
the demand. The fact that mixed feed 
manufacturers can now secure ground 
grain feeds quite readily has placed less 
emphasis on the tight wheat feed situa- 
tion, but demand generally remains far 
ahead of the offerings. Current needs 
for wheat millfeeds are fairly well taken 
care of, but no surplus tonnage appears 
on the market and no accumulation of 
stocks has been possible. Millers feel 
confident that ceiling prices will hold 
for some time to come and continue the 
selling policy of offering their feed only 
as made. 

The wheat feed situation at Chicago 
shows little change. While the general 
over-all demand is somewhat easier, 


sharper interest is noted from _ those 
spots which have been affected by re- 
cent dry weather. Offerings of wheat 
feeds in the spot market at Kansas City 
remain exceedingly tight. 

At Buffalo millfeed production remains 
considerably under current demand. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 
8,000 tons during the week, with the 
total output at the three centers amount- 
ing to 49,817 tons, compared with 41,405 
the previous week and 47,387 a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mitier. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals. 188,759 tons, 
against 134,901 in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Production of both sun-cured and de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal made good prog- 
ress during the past week, despite the 
shortage of labor. Fifty-seven carloads 
of meal were shipped from Platte Valley 
of Nebraska mills and dehydrating plants 
were starting operations on second cut- 
ting alfalfa. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE SETS 
UP SHOP IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Midwest Re- 
search Institute, which was started sev- 
eral months ago with a fund raising 
campaign instituted in Kansas City, has 
rented four laboratories and office space 
from the Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries in Kansas City. The Campbell- 
Taggart company retains one large and 
one small laboratory in the building, as 
well as the baking shops and sufficient 
office space, Dr. W, Reeder, director, 
stated. 

Dr. W. T. Rinehart, of the Armour 
Research Foundation, is in charge of 
the work at the institute, being on leave 
from the Armour foundation until Jan. |. 

The institute will devote its studies 
both to agricultural and industrial re 
search, after Dr. Rinehart has studied 
the field and laid the groundwork for 
the program. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF OUTING 
Purapevpuia, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will hold a golf outing 
Aug. 2, at the Bala Country Club. 
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Wheat Markets Display 


Easier Trend 


Bright Crop Outlook a Weakening Factor— 
Rust-Shrunken Wheat Arriving at Terminals 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—The local 
office of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has released sizeable amounts of its 
high protein spring wheat stocks to 
millers in the last few days, taking 
lower protein spring wheat from 
the millers in payment. Estimates 
placed the quantity thus exchanged 
last week at arond 3,000,000 bus, and 
for the season several times that 
amount. Current market differentials 
between low and high protein wheat 
are used as the base of settlement 
for the difference in value between 
the CCC wheat and the lower strength 
grain turned in by mills. It is under- 
stood that most of the CCC wheat 
has been around 16% protein, with 
some up to 17% and some down to 
15%. The mill wheat is mostly 13% 
protein or lower. 


¥ ¥ 


Wheat markets have slipped into some- 
what lower ground the last few days, 
influenced by trade reactions to the 
brilliant production picture described in 
last week’s official crop report, general- 
ly indifferent flour demand and _ the 
j favorable trend of 
events in the Euro- 
pean war theater. At 
the same time, mill- 
ers and grainmen 
are not losing sight 
of the fact that the government ap- 
parently is determined to keep prices 
from breaking very far, through the use 
of one checkrein or another, and conse- 
quently the market easiness is an ac- 
cumulation of small daily losses, rather 
than any concerted selling action. 

Marketings of new wheat in the South- 
west have passed the peak, due largely 
to restrictions placed on shipments to 
most of the important terminals ‘and sub- 
terminals, because of labor shortage for 
unloading purposes. In some instances, 
the slowing-up action was accomplished 
through outright embargoes, and in oth- 
ers, through the use of the permit sys- 
tem, which requires prior permission be- 
fore grain can be shipped to a given 
destination. While relieving the pressure 
at the larger markets, the restrictions 
on movement -have increased the prob- 
lems of the country shippers and resulted 
in large quantities of wheat being piled 
on the ground at loading points. This 
outdoor storage, however, is not con- 
sidered serious, since there have been 
several years in the past when wheat 
had to be left on the ground for several 
weeks because of inadequate storage 
Space. If properly peaked, the piles of 
grain are said to retain quality and con- 
dition rather well, under reasonable 
weather conditions. 

Light test weight wheat appeared on 
the Kansas City market rather liberally 
on July 17, as the rust-shrunken north- 
western Kansas grain began to come 
in. Most of this grain graded under No. 
1, perhaps the bulk of it running No. 
3 and testing 56 to 58 Ibs: About one 
third of the total arrivals at that mar- 
ket sold on the trading floor. 





No. 3 wheat of ordinary protein 


sold July 17 at about 1c under Kan- 

sas City September, with No. 4 Ic 

under. Ordinary protein No. 1 went 
at ‘4c over September. The protein 

level of Kansas City receipts has im- 

proved slightly, with the result that 

No. 1, 12% protein is down to 3'4c 

over September. The scale of pre- 

miums above 12% is still about Ic 
for each quarter percent of protein. 

Thousands of acres remain to be har- 

vested in western Kansas, so that 

grain men are prepared for a flood 
of light test weight wheat. 
Reports from Fort Worth state that 

the only wheat averaging 13 to 14% 

protein in Texas this year is coming 

from an area around Tulia and anoth- 
er small area west of Amarillo. The 

greater part of the crop averages 11 

to 12% protein and millers are pay- 

ing 3@4c over Chicago September 
for 13% wheat. 

Spring wheat cash markets are strong 
and active, with an insistent demand 
from the east for lake and rail ship- 
ment, together with a steady local mill- 
ing inquiry, keeping the choicer grades 
firm at ceiling limits. Country eleva- 
tors are evidently emptying their bins, 
preparatory to receiving the new crop, 
so that terminal receipts continue mod- 
erately heavy. At Minneapolis, pos- 
sibly 25% of the arrivals are earmarked 
for the Commodity Credit Corp. Mills 
are accumulating all the choice high 
protein wheat they can find storage room 
for and have exchanged liberal quan- 
tities of lower protein types for high 
protein wheat held by CCC, paying cur- 
rent market differentials, based on pro- 
tein, in addition. 

The base price on 12% protein No. 

1 dark northern at Minneapolis was 

advanced to 6@6!4yc over the Min- 

neapolis September future. Above 
this base range, 13% protein brought 

lc additional, 14% protein 3'4c, 13% 

protein 8!4c additional and 16% pro- 

tein went at the full ceiling price of 
$1.75% for No. 1 dark northern. 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat markets 
range from unchanged on most classes to 
lc higher on soft white and hard red 
winter. Demand is confined to special 
quality lots for immediate needs of mills, 
with inquiry from other buyers gen- 
erally lacking. Portland received the 
first new wheat of the season July 11. 
Bid prices for cash wheat at Portland 
July 15 were ‘$1.47 for soft white, $1.48 
for western red and ordinary protein 
hard red winter, basis No. 1, in bulk. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES TRADERS 
RESUME TRADING POSITION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Traders in the 
millfeed futures market here are plan- 
ning to resume their vigil at the trading 
pit during the call periods, beginning 
July 19, after several months of an 
agreement not to appear at the market 
during ceiling conditions, when no trad- 
ing was possible. Some interpret this 
as an indication that the market may be 
slightly softer and that there is a chance 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 























Previous July 17, July 18, July 19, 
July 15, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
Pe oO Veiwxnbesdeuce cet 694,167 458,342 593,578 581,356 578,178 
sens tin ap heap AE Ee LE Cee Pe 1,124,622 1,047,097 1,111,573 982,087 1,030,891 
ee Is eee ete a eee 465,902 369,066 447,987 378,486 349,088 
Central and Southeast ....... 540,233 407,513 543,622 401,831 399,285 
North Pacific Coast ......... 351,290 321,399 211,846 300,264 291,036 
SET ee eee ee 3,176,214 2,603,417 2,908,606 2,644,024 2,648,478 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 
Crop year flour production 
c—————Percentage of activity + uly 1 to-——~\ 
July 15, Previous July17, July 18, July 19, July 15, July 17, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941,, 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 71 47 56 53 52 1,258,964 1,367,251 
Southwest ....... 81 75 80 71 74 2,353,023 2,673,063 
OCT 80 62 77 65 60 912,127 1,083,201 
Central and Ss. E. 68 §1 67 59 61 1,014,353 1,156,469 
No. Pacific Coast 85 78 59 75 72 734,701 520,426 
TOUS iccees 77 63 70 64 64 6,273,168 6,800,410 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
PL | Se a 814,380 699,582 86 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 620,023 76 capacity output tivity 
TOGr G60 ~ . visss 814,380 705,425 87 Sally O216 2.865. 660,498 393,856 60 
Two years ago.. 814,380 617,949 76 Previous week 660,498 291,325 44 
Peeve FORE. BVGTMOS: via icc ccsceieese 76 TORT.) BRO: cewess 738,822 393,509 53 
TON-VOR?: GBVETABO ici ccdecccetess 73 Two years ago.. 738,822 378,427 51 
Sn ie od Oe eee 
uly 9-15 ....... ; 244,756 69 : iis ii van - “tly 
Previous woek 352,800 240,378 68 uno for current week was partly 
Year ago ...... 352,800 237,400 67 2 ; 
Two years ago.. 352,800 202,593 57 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ........eeseeeee 69 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TEUNFORT BVGIGRS o6.ccc cece csccses 73 capacity output tivity 
7 Sy DRG oc eice vs 318,120, 300,311 94 
BT White Previous week .. 318,120 167,017 53 
July 9-15 ....... 111,132 91,980 $3. Year ago... .5: 319,284 200,069 63 
Previous week .. 111,132 86,862 78 Two years ago.. 353,388 202,929 57 
Year ago ...... 111,132 81,408 73 Five-year average ...........scee 60 
Two years ago.. 111,132 68,081 61 Ten-year DMO NE. Bien de cas 51 
Saline ; CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
a al al Pye MMM gtd 4 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 99,834 91 Kentucky, North Carol Tennessee, Vi 
Year: G80: .<c5.< 109,956 87,340 80 ae uc _ North Caro — enna ss r- 
Two years ago.. 109,956 93,464 5, SHS, Ceorgi® and. onstern: aver: 
PACIFIC COAST Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: oo 9-15 .....4. nig 4 ery oe 68 
-revious week .. 792,240 07,513 51 
Seattle and Tacoma District an ae “ee 809. 32 : 22 67 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago.. 608,551 401,831 59 
capacity output tivity Five-year Average ....ceccsecsseee 61 
Otley’ O-38 aces 269,100 210,767 78 TORAFORR “BVGROSS. ik ost eke be tab ese 62 
Previous week 269,100 201,247 75 Current week partly estimated. 
BOOP BOO o.cscs- 215,600 131,220 61 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 190,824 74 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average .....cccccceeces 64 tees 
TOR-+FORE BVETRRS occ kicks cctesedes 59 BUFFALO 
Weekl Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District pacity output “tivity 
i ee | Re 143,200 140,523 98 re 2 ee ee 5 465,902 80 
Previous week 143,200 120,152 84 Previous week 369,066 62 
VOAP “AGO oscars 143,200 80,626 56 POGP UES. -so5-< 4 7 447,987 77 
Two years ago.. 143,864 109,441 76 Two years ago.. 577,416 378,486 65 
PAVO*FOGE GVOTERO 2c cc ccccewecss 72 Pive@-YOar AVETABO 20.5 cs ccccccssves 70 
emeveer’ GUETGNS: kos be6c ces caenes 65 Ten-year AVETABE 2... cc ececeeceeee 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-— Southwest— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

July 9-15 ...... 27,119 78,441 13,784 
Previous week .. 25,170 9,174 
Two weeks ago 26,152 12,527 
|) ewereeueer ey & 26,833 76,879 11,981 
1962. cciviiccoves 23,761 69,239 11,378 
i) See or 24,633 69,427 11,308 
ee 22,775 64,613 10,161 
Five-yr. average 25,024 71,720 11,723 


--—Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 





--~—Buffalo—— 7-—-Combined—— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





35,485 8,914 24,833 49,817 138,759 
7,061 41,405 
8,858 47,537 
33,074 8,573 24,948 134,901 
31,186 7,241 20,792 121,217 
31,144 6,679 19,617 120,188 
29,201 7,400 21,755 , 115,569 
32,018 7,761 22,389 44,508 126,127 





for activity to begin again. In_ this 
event, the market would thus be ready 
to function at once, with no necessity 
of calling the possible traders. 
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OPEN GONDOLAS USED TO 
MOVE KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


Hutcuinson, Kansas. — Wheat move- 
ment continues far below normal expec- 
tations, due to inability of railroads to 
provide cars. Hutchinson terminals are 
using coal cars and other open gondolas 





extensively to relieve the country sta- 
tions. 

General rains early in the week re- 
tarded harvest in the extreme western 
Kansas counties. In the central and cen- 
tral western counties, virtually all cut- 
ting is completed. After the rains farm- 
ers turned their attention to plowing. 

More samples containing 12% or bet- 
ter protein have been noticed the past 
few days. Only a few have exceeded 
13%, however. Rains have resulted in 
down grading of many cars to No. 2 and 
No. 3 because of moisture and bleaching. 
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Feed Situation Still Dangerous | 
Despite Bright Crop Report 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Business men 
from the grain trade here with govern- 
ment agencies say that the big news in 
the feed and grain business for the next 
few weeks will be the weather, which 
will determine the size of the corn crop. 
Analysts have been busily trying to read 
inferences into the recently issued crop 
report and one responsible analyst is 
not too favorably impressed with the 
outlook. 

While the huge wheat crop is seen 
as an anchor to windward if the corn 
crop should drop sharply as result of 
drouth conditions, this observer says that 
even with a corn crop in excess of 
3,000,000,000 bus there will be a scram- 
ble for feed in the deficit areas next 
February. Statistically there is an ade- 
quate supply of feed grains, oats, barley 
and corn, to feed the expected animal 
population, but under price control the 
normal incentive to move these com- 
modities into deficit areas is missing. 
Although the wheat crop may be an in- 
surance against severe feed shortage 
conditions and can be drawn upon to 
meet requirements, a contingency now 
recognized in the renewed heavy purchas- 
ing by Commodity Credit Corp., it must 
be considered, says this analyst, that our 
imports of feed wheat from Canada dur- 
ing the next year will probably be cur- 
tailed, thereby placing a heavier poten- 
tial burden on domestic supplies. 

Pessimistic undertones are revealed in 
the limited abandonment of corn acre- 
age reported as of July 1, 1944. This 
total can increase sharply and yields 
per acre may be off from estimates. 
Either of these two factors would cause 
an important downward revision of the 
official estimate of 2,980,000,000 bus. 
Soybean acreage estimates were a dis- 
appointment to government feed spe- 
cialists and a possibility is seen wherein 
abandoned corn acreage may be re- 
planted with soybeans. 

Coupled with these forebodings is the 
fact that farm stocks of the three major 
feed grains are 400,000,000 bus under 
those of July 1, 1943, while there does 
appear to have been the hog adjust- 
ment which was indicated earlier. This 
official believes that the fall (1943) and 


spring (1944) pig crop together with 
animals over six months old on farms 
as of Jan. 1, 1944, are only down 2,000,- 
000 head from last year. This factor 
will act to prevent movement of corn 
to the deficit area next February. 

Drouth conditions are severe in the 
East, especially in the states of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, ennessee, south- 
ern Illinois and North Carolina, and the 
early hay crop in New England was 
below standard. Unless relief comes 
soon it is possible that the government 
may be compelled to reinstate its hay 
import program into some of the drouth 
states. 

In predicting a scramble for feed in 
the deficit areas next February this 
official points out numerous other factors 
which may freeze supplies. Farmers 
may decide to hold soybeans for a high- 
er price next year, which would retard 
crushing and in turn tighten supplies 
of protein meals. Another factor is the 
failure of poultry producers to cull out 
old hens in line with hatchery produc- 
tion. The over-all outlook appears te 
be that producers of livestock and poul- 
try have been reluctant to adjust their 
stocks in line with feed supplies, count- 
ing dangerously on the statistical mirage 
that we appear to have sufficient grains 
to feed these animal grain consuming 
units. 

The more optimistic viewpoint held 
here by other government officials has 
been modified somewhat. Earlier some 
of these officials looked for a record 
corn crop and now these same men think 
that it will only slightly exceed 3,000,- 
000,000 bus. Both the optimists and 
the pessimists have lowered their sights 
with the latter believing that any major 
change in the corn crop estimate from 
the July 1 figure will be more likely 
down than up. The weather during the 
next few weeks will be the most impor- 
tant grain trade news and should pro- 
vide the answer to the feed industry 
planning, it is said. 
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FIRE STRIKES AGAIN 
Lovisvitte, Ky.—Fire of undetermined 
origin on July 11, destroyed the large 
and sprawling grain elevator plant of 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
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Agricultural Economics 
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the Murphy Grain & Milling Co. at 
Owensboro, Ky., with loss estimated at 
$40,000 to $50,000. The loss includéd 
considerable grain stored in the plant. 
This was the second destructive fire 
within a few months, a blaze in the mill 
section causing loss of $50,000 last No- 
vember. 
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H. P. McGRATH MANAGER OF 
IGLEHEART FEED DIVISION 


Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., a subsidiary of General 
Foods Corp., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Harold P. McGrath as 
manager of the commercial feeds division 
of the company’s operations, as carried 
on by the Dunlop Milling Co., Inc., 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Mr. McGrath has served in various 
capacities with General Foods Sales Co., 
Inc. On June 15, 1942, he was trans- 
ferred to Igleheart Bros., Inc., and 
served as sales manager of the commer- 
cial feeds division until his recent ap- 
pointment. 

Besides carrying on the responsibilities 
of sales manager of the commercial feeds 
division, Mr. McGrath is expected to 
become more active in the over-all man- 
agement of this segment of the com- 
pany’s business and in the future will 
report directly to Mr. Heseman. 
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CORN SHORTAGE HAMPERS 
TORTILLA MANUFACTURERS 


Los ANncetEs, CaLt.—All tortilla bak- 
eries soon may be forced to close their 
doors, warned Manuel D, Ciriza, presi- 
dent of the Association of Tortilla Man- 
ufacturers in Los Angeles, Cal. 

“We are suffering from a paralyzing 
shortage of white corn, which is the basic 
element in the baking of tortillas, en- 
chiladas, tamales, tacos and other dis- 
tinctly Mexican foods. 

“The recent government freezing or- 
ders curtailed ‘the supply of this basic 
material to the tortilla and tamale bak- 
ers. No hope of relief is in sight de- 
spite appeals to the War Food Admin- 
istration, the California war council, and 
the Mexican consulate. This means that 
very soon all restaurants and cafes 
serving Mexican dishes and all tortilla 
bakeries may be forced to close for lack 
of corn,” Mr. Ciriza declared. 
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DUST BOWL PRODUCES TOP 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT YIELDS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The highest 
individual production of wheat made 
public in Oklahoma this year is the 
90,000 bus produced by Fred Etting, 
Gruver, Texas, near the Oklahoma pan- 
handle boundary. Mr. Etting, on 40 
acres of summer fallowed land, pro- 
duced a yield of 74 bus per acre. This 
is in territory hitherto known as part 
of the “dust bowl.” 

Kenneth D. Blood, federal crop statis- 
tician, estimates the Oklahoma wheat 
crop at 85,414,000 bus, which tops any 
previous year’s production by 10,500,000 
bus. This indicates a per acre yield of 
18.5 bus. Yields in all sections of the 
state, except the southern and south- 
western counties, are uniformly high on 
the 4,617,000 acres harvested. Oats pro- 
duction, Mr. Blood says, will reach 30,- 
080,000 bus and barley 5,706,000 bus, 
both crops far in excess of former yields. 
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TASK FORCE NAMED TO 
STUDY DRESS PRINTS 


Textile Bag Industry Advisory Group 
Will Report on Many-Sided 
Question 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A task force was 
appointed by the Textile Bag Industry 
Advisory Committee at a recent meet- 
ing to report on the problem of dress 
print sacks, which has been under con- 
sideration for some time by both the tex- 
tile and the containers divisions of the 
War Production Board. 

The dress print bag problem involves 
several questions. It is felt in some offi- 
cial quarters that production of this 
type of sacks slows output and delivery 
of much needed bags, while others point 
out that the reuse of these containers 
improves the over-all textile supply situ- 
ation and helps relieve pressure on tex- 
tiles from the household consumer. 

Another angle of the case is the ques- 
tion of costs. The volume of dress prints 
has grown steadily in the past few years 
and a larger proportion of bag output 
now consists of this type, compared 
with the volume when price ceilings were 
first established by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

When the amount of this business was 
small, bag manufacturers could bear the 
extra cost of the dress print finishing. 
The cloth finishing plants which put on 
the dress print designs are allowed to 
assess their increased costs on the bag 
manufacturer under OPA regulations, 
but the bag manufacturer’s ceilings are 
fixed under MPR 151 and the result 
is that the bag maker is put in a 
squeeze. The necessity for buying a 
higher proportion of finished bag cloth 
than usual has boosted bag manufactur- 
ers’ costs and reduced profits. 

The task force appointed to study the 
problem is composed of F. H. Luding- 
ton, Chase Bag Co., chairman; H. P. 
Cleussen, Bemis Bro. Bag Co; J. H. 
Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co; C. E. Elsas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. 
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OHIO WHEAT QUALITY AND 
YIELDS EXCEED YEAR AGO 


Totepo, On10.—An exceptional crop of 
wheat has been produced in Ohio this 
year, with yields and quality running 
high. The new grain is being received 
by mills direct from the combines and 
even some threshed binder wheat has 
arrived. A large proportion of the re- 
ceipts so far has graded No. 1 and the 
balance No. 2, a situation quite different 
from last year, when there was no No. 
1 or No. 2 wheat. 

Yields are reported ranging from 30 
to 40 bus per acre, and from Norwalk 
comes a report of 60. bus, which would 
be a record for Huron County, in the 
limestone section of the state. The 
wheat is very dry, averaging around 
11% moisture, Protein is higher than 
usual, averaging 10.50% to 11%. 
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APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Vancouver, B. C.—Application for 4 
seat on the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
has been made by Richard S. Law, 
president and managing director of 
United Grain Growers, Ltd,, with head- 
quarters in Winnipeg. 
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F there is always one 


THERE'S always one flour most bakers like best... because they’ve 


learned its dependable baking qualities. They know the way it works up in 

the dough; the kind of fine textured, full-flavored bread it always makes. 
You'll like Larabee’s Best . . . because like so many other bakers, you know 

you can always depend on its performance in your shop. 
Larabee’s Best. .. and other well known brands of Larabee Flours...are 

favorites these many years in bakeries wherever fine milling and unfailing 
uniformity are most appreciated. For Larabee’s Flours are truly “bakers” 

flours ...the result of long years of studying the finer techniques of 
producing just the flours bakers like best. 

Put your dependence in Larabee’s Best, and let your Commander- 
Larabee representative help you select those flours that meet your 

particular baking needs... now. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


Genenal office MINNEAPOLIS @ Commenter Milling Company, Minneapolis @ Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City @ Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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that’s BEST! 


BREAD FLOURS 
* Larabee’s Best 
* Empress 
* Cream Loaf 
* Sunloaf 
* Hightop 
* Larabee’s Whole Wheat 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT 
FLOURS 

* Dixie Dream 

* Honey Queen 

* Sweet Dough 

* Clinton Pride 

* Golden Valley 


CAKE & PASTRY FLOURS 
* Airy Fairy 
* Little Princess 
* Dixie Dream 
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First sale made easier with 
CHASE LILIPACK BAGS 


This year same as every year— 
America is producing almost 1,700,- 
000 new housewives — new brides 
who never before had to buy a sack 
of flour. 


You can’t blame these enthusiastic 
young ladies for wanting to buy the 
best. Sales are easier when flour and 
cereals are packed in Chase Lilipack 
paper bags. The clean, white surfaces, 
perfectly printed, are an index to the 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

2 : CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





OAST TO COAST BAG 


CHASE BAG CO. 20 


painstaking care with which the con- 
tents have been prepared. 


Don’t make the mistake of ignoring 
this important new market — help 
your retailers by packing your prod- 
ucts in Chase Lilipack paper bags. 
Call your nearest Chase representa- 
tive today — there is one handy for 
you no matter where you are. See 
the list of offices below, and write for 


full details. 








GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











FOR BETTER 
BAGS 





SERVICE 
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FEED MIXERS COUNCIL 
FORMED IN CANADA 


A. G. Kirstine Heads National Group 
Organized at Feed Manufacturers 
Convention in Quebec 


Toronto, Ont.—An important devel- 
opment of the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association at St. Adele, Quebec, 
recently, the organization of a 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers National 
Council. 

A. G. Kirstine, Alberta, was appointed 
president of the council and J. G. 
Wharry, Ontario, was appointed vice 
president. Walter N. Hendrick is gen- 
eral secretary. Members of the board of 
directors, in addition to the officers, are 
B. H. Creelman, British Columbia, E. 
Bole, Manitoba, and N. K. Stevens, 
Quebec. Representatives of the other 
groups, when organized, will also be on 
the council, which will then have a total 
Canadian membership of more than 800. 

Many difficulties confronting the in- 
dustry were smoothed out by joint dis- 
cussion at the convention. J, G. Wharry, 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterborough, Ont., 
and immediate past president of the as- 
sociation, opened the business sessions 
and introduced the speakers. D. John- 
son, Department of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian National Railways, spoke on “Thé 
Postwar Requirements of Livestock to 
Meet the English Market.” The address 
of J. G. Davidson, feeds administrator 
of Canada, dealt with “The Feed Out- 
look for the Crop Year 1944-45.” Other 
addresses were delivered by members of 
the industry and representatives of Do- 
minion and provincial governments. 

The Canadian Feed Manufacturers 
Association was first organized in On- 
tario in 1929 and has an enviable repu- 
tation of accomplishment in matters per- 
taining to the industry and for the gen- 
eral benefit of agriculture. In 1939 an 
eastern branch comprising feed manu- 
facturers in Quebec and the maritime 
provinces was formed. This was known 
as the Eastern Division. The Ontario 
and eastern divisions have worked closely 
together under a joint executive. 

In the past year the movement spread 
to the prairie provinces and three pro- 
vincial divisions of feed manufacturers 
were formed in western Canada, namely, 
the British Columbia Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, the Alberta Feed Manu- 
facturers Association and the Prairie 
Provinces Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the latter comprising feed manu- 
facturers in the provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan will 
probably shortly form its own provincial 
organization and a seventh organization 
to be known as the Thunder Bay Dis- 
trict Division (Fort William-Port Ar- 
thur) will soon be formed. 


was 
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KANSAS YIELD FAR SHORT 
OF OFFICIAL TOTAL SEEN 


H. L. Robinson of Kansas City, pre- 
dicts that Kansas will harvest only 165,- 
000,000 to 170,000,000 bus of wheat this 
year, despite the government July fore- 
cast of 208,000,000 bus. Not only has 
Tust taken a heavy toll, Mr. Robinson 
States in a recent survey, but consistent 
heavy rains have reduced the test weight 
on even the early fields that were not 
heavily affected by rust. Much wheat is 
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FAVORABLE SPRING WHEAT VIEW 
PLEASING TO MILLING INDUSTRY 


Crop Condition and Progress Indicate Great Promise—Rust Men- 
ace Remains—Winter Wheat Harvest Progressing Rapidly— 
Major Crops Mature Ahead of Eastern Drouth Injury 


testing from 48 to 55 lbs, which reduces 
yields per acre to a considerable extent. 
Three days of high temperatures in late 
June also did some damage, causing 
many white unfilled heads in the wheat 
in northwestern Kansas. Even yet wheat 
is being plowed up and there have been 
many acres in northwestern Kansas 
abandoned since June 10, leaving not 
over 10,000,000 acres for harvest in the 
state. 

Much late wheat left will not be har- 
vested, due to rust and weeds, which 
have so reduced the yields that harvest- 
ing will be unprofitable at present costs. 
Barley in places has come through to a 
good crop, but oats are thin, weedy and 
light test and are giving a small per 
acre yield. Row crops of sorghum 
grains and corn are excellent over the 
entire state, Mr. Robinson states. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO WHEAT IMPROVED 
BUT LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


Denver, Coto.—Sharp improvement in 
the condition of wheat in the Denver 
area is reported by grain men who vis- 
ited the district recently. Whereas the 
crop looked extremely poor three weeks 
ago, heavy rains of the last 10 days 
have brought betterment. 

“The rain in the area on July 3 and 
later saved the wheat crop in this dis- 
trict,” said one grain men, “but we still 
will have a much smaller crop than in 
the last three years.” 

Some fears were expressed for the 
wheat crop in western Nebraska, where 
a rust condition exists. At a meeting 
of directors of the Colorado Grain Deal- 
ers Association here recently, grain men 
from Kimball and Sidney, Neb., reported 
quite a bit of rust prevailing. If the 
weather should continue murky and 
foggy, with rains, followed by excessive 
heat, rust will develop fast and farmers 
might face serious losses, grain men said. 
Eastern Colorado, around Phillips and 
Sedgwick counties, may face a somewhat 
similar condition. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 
WEIGHING BUREAU ADOPTS UNIT 
The Western Inspection and Weighing 

Bureau has ruled that flour shipped in 

100-Ib cotton sacks may be billed at net 

weight. Previously the maximum size 
which could be billed this way was 98-lb 
sacks, but the advent of the 100-lb sack 
brought a demand for the change. 
The new rule is applicable only on 
shipments originating in western bu- 
reau territory which includes the area be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Salt 
Lake City, plus a part of Illinois. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—Sharing the 
earlier uneasiness of baker customers 
over the low protein 1944 wheat crop, 
C. S. Sullivan, chief chemist for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., 
says he has completely 


Anxiety 
relaxed after receiving 
Relaxed reports from several bak- 


: eries on new crop test 
runs. Mr. Sullivan’s own anxiety was 
eased right on the start by his own tests, 
but when bakers began reporting the flour 
milled from 1944 wheat wholly satis- 
factory, he really began resting easy. 
“The wheat has quality if it does lack 
volume of protein,” said Mr. Sullivan. 
“Bakers report no chang ry to 
turn out a good loaf of bread.” 








With the winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest practically made and a large 
portion of it already harvested, atten- 
tion of millers and grain men is being 
focused on the progress of spring wheat 
in the Northwest. The picture centered 
within the view-finder pointed toward 
the three principal spring wheat states 
is at present one of great promise, 
clouded only by a threat of rust infec- 
tion. Generous rains and relatively cool 
temperatures have pushed the crop along 
rapidly, and conditions so far have not 
been too encouraging to the development 
of the parasitic spores showered on the 
spring wheat states from the area of 
concentrated rust development in Ne- 
braska and northern Kansas. 

Progress and condition of spring wheat 
in North Dakota, the banner spring 
wheat state, are reported excellent, and 
the crop is heading and filling well in 
South Dakota. Winter wheat is ap- 
proaching maturity in South Dakota and 
is mostly headed in Montana. The July 
13 crop bulletin of Cargill, Inc. de- 
scribes the Northwest spring wheat area 
as a “garden spot,” and states that 
grains are making good progress over 
practically all of this territory. Many 
places report crops superior to those of 
last year, and, with a few more weeks 
of favorable weather, splendid crops are 
almost a certainty, the Cargill bulletin 
states. 

EASTERN DROUTH WIDENS 


Eastern drouth areas have been ex- 
tended and intensified, despite some in- 
stances of local relief from showers. 
High temperatures and intense sunshine 
have further depleted the scanty soil 
moisture in a large section extending 
from the lower lake region and the cen- 
tral Mississippi and lower Missouri val- 
leys southward. Early maturing crops, 
such as winter grains and others that 
are more or less drouth resistant, have 
not been materially affected, however. 
The principal suffering is being experi- 
enced by gardens, truck crops and pas- 
tures. 

Weather of the last 10 days has been 
favorable for harvesting of winter wheat 
in the main belt and this work has pro- 
gressed almost entirely without interrup- 
tion. Harvesting is now in full swing 
in southeastern and south central Ne- 
braska, while considerable acreage has 
been cut Cutting and com- 
bining is advancing rapidly in the Ohio 
Valley and is mostly done in Missouri, 
eastern Kansas and southern plains area. 
Good rains following harvesting have 
encouraged plowing of stubble. 

The corn crop, in general, has not as 
yet reached its critical development pe- 
riod and, consequently, drouth condi- 
tions in the southern and eastern por- 
tions of the main producing area have 
not as yet resulted in extensive or per- 
manent damage. In the great plains 
states, the outlook is still promising. 
From Nebraska northward and in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, progress is ex- 
cellent. Some curling is reported in 
Iowa from heat in drier sections, but 
general progress in that state is good, 
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with some early fields above head high 
and well tasseled. 

Reports indicate that a large part of 
the Oklahoma panhandle wheat crop is 
piled on the ground, awaiting sufficient 
cars to move the surplus to terminal or 
other storage. Threshing crews are ac- 
tive in central and eastern Oklahoma. 
Oats and barley are making average 
yields. Rain is needed for corn, early 
fields of which are in the late roasting 
ear stage. A general increase in grass- 
hopper population and localized chinch 
bug infestations are causing concern. 

Kansas farnfers have made rapid prog- 
ress in harvesting small grains and this 
work is virtually completed in southern 
counties. It is in full swing in north 
central and southwest Kansas, but is 





TENNESSEE DROUTH 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Stating that 
“the Knoxville, Tenn., area is suffer- 
ing the worst drouth in history, pas- 
tures and hay crops are ruined and 
farmers are forced to sell beef and 
dairy cattle at a terrible sacrifice,” 
Congressman John J. Jennings, Jr., 
recently sent a telegram to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. asking that the 
district be declared an emergency 
drouth area. He also requested that 
a trainload of hay be shipped to 
Knoxville immediately. 





just getting under way in extreme north- 
western counties. Although black rust 
is prevalent in the state, the Kansas 
board of agriculture reports most of 
the wheat far enough advanced to escape 
serious injury. Nebraska reports seri- 
ous damage from rust since July 1, par- 
ticularly on late wheat in southwestern 
counties. 

Some shriveling of wheat is reported in 
Indiana, where hot days prevailed at 
ripening time. Cutting and combining 
are progressing rapidly. Good yields 
and quality of wheat are reported in 
Illinois. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CANADA 

Some early wheat is being cut in the 
interior of the Pacific Northwest and 
present weather favors ripening. Re- 
turns indicated generally good yields and 
quality, with Portland receiving its first 
car of new wheat on July 11 from cen- 
tral Oregon. 

Western Canada’s crop prospects con- 
tinue very promising, although further 
heavy rains caused additional damage to 
crops in the Red River Valley of south- 
ern Manitoba, and drouth conditions 
continue in southern Alberta and along 
the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary. 
Wheat is practically all and 
stands are heavy, Height ranges from 
30 to 36 inches and some lodging has 
occurred. Sawfly damage is on the 
increase in southern Alberta and south- 
western Saskatchewan. Summer fallow 
work has been interrupted in the areas 
of heavy rainfall and weed growth is 
very heavy. 
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Conserve Wheat Supplies 
° 


Wholesale flour distributors, the same 
as millers, are vitally concerned with 
the future wheat supply. Consumers 
have an equal interest in this problem, 
for if a shortage of wheat occurs, the 
supply of their basic food will be cur- 
tailed. Consequently, the following com- 
ment from the recent annual staff re- 
port of the Millers National Federation 
is of concern to all: 

“At this time it seems quite possible 
that for the first time since 1936 obtain- 


ing a sufficient amount of wheat to grind 
may be one of the principal problems of 
the industry. The wheat conservation 
committee is continuing to advocate the 
adoption of a policy by the government 
designed to conserve domestic wheat for 
the production of human food, and to 
use only such surplus as may remain 
over and above human _ requirements, 
plus imports, for other purposes.” 

The wholesale flour distributing indus- 
try should actively advocate some such 
policy. By doing this not only would it 
be fighting for the preservation of its 
own business, but it would also be pro- 


Wayne G. Martin, cn. —— 














tecting consumers against a policy which, 
if continued indefinitely, will inevitably 
lead to disaster. Action needs to be 
taken immediately, not at some uncer- 
tain future date. 


Containers Important to 
Distributors 
° 


While there have been shortages of 
some materials used in manufacturing 
bags and other types of containers for 
flour, nevertheless for the most part such 








Dobryh Best 


and 
Best of the West 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
says that the crop down 
here can never be 
pegged as “bakery” or 
“family,” but if there ever was a crop that 
just simply made family flour in a natural 
sort of a way, this is it. Of course, there’s 
a lot to be said about the way it’s done 
here in our handsome mill, but we'll have 
to give this crop credit for making it pretty 
comfortable to mill Dobry’s Best and Best 
of the West. 
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shortages have been overcome prompt- 
ly. Flour distributors, less than many 
others engaged in the food industry, 
have not suffered from a serious lack 
of containers. 

However, the entire container situa- 
tion is still very threatening. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics was re- 
cently quoted as saying that “every pos- 
sibility of redesigning containers, to ob- 
tain maximum weight of contents and 
use of a minimum of critical materials, 
must be explored. Every bag, box, crate 
and metal container of any description 
that can be utilized for at least one more 
trip should be preserved. Only througn 
this continued effort will it be possible 
to stretch the available supplies of pack- 
aging materials to accomplish the job 
that must be done.” 

While flour distributors have no direct 
contact with a number of the packaging 
materials mentioned above, nevertheless 
their position in conserving the use of 
packaging is as important as in any other 
branch of the food industry. It is a 
part of their businesses which should be 
watched most carefully. 


Milling Concentration 

Le) 

One of the bogies of the flour distrib- 
uting industry in the past was con- 
centration of milling capacity, whereby 
it would come under control of two or 
three huge concerns with their own sell- 
ing organizations, thus leaving no place 
for jobbers in the distribution of flour. 

As everyone knows, there has been a 
concentration of milling capacity, but 
the result has not been so grievous as 
was anticipated, and some distributors 
now do not believe that there is much 
further to be feared from the amalgama- 
tion of mills. R. E. Bemmels, Chicago, 
declared in a recent address: 

“Ostensibly there are no advantages 
in grouping mills that produce flour for 
bakers. It does not make for economy or 
uniformity. It is impossible to operate 
4,000 bbls in four 1,000-bbl units as 
economically as it is possible to operate 
4,000 bbls at one point. Mills of limited 
capacity, say a thousand barrels or less, 
operate under the handicap of high pro- 
duction cost. Furthermore, as the bak- 
ing ‘companies become larger, their or- 
ders will naturally become larger and 
they will not want to split them up be- 
tween too many mills as it would make 
for too much ldck of uniformity. There 
are plenty of independent mills with bet- 
ter than 1,000 bbls daily capacity 
strategically located, which can produce 
uniformly high quality flour economical- 
ly. There need be no fear that large- 
scale incorporated milling enterprises 
will dominate the bakery flour market.” 

That there is much logic in these re- 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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Breap flavor starts with the wheat. 

Standard Milling Company’s facilities are unexcelled for 

GENERAL OFFICES locating, selecting, storing, and milling choice wheat. Rely 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. on “Standard’’ for flours that give bread the real wheat 
CHICAGO flavor it must have to meet the competition of other foods. 


STANDARD Conran 


BAKERY FLOURS 


MILLED FROM FINEST TESTED WHEAT 
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New Crop Year Marks Turn Toward 
Peace Economy, Warns Harry Bullis 


Minneapouis, Minn.—In the opinion 
of Harry A. Bullis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., all indications point to 
the present crop year as at least start- 
ing the transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. He expresses this 
view in a memorandum presented to 
members of the postwar planning com- 
mittee and subcommittees of the Millers 
National Federation. He is chairman of 
the planning committee. 

“The time for postwar planning is 
very short,” warns Mr. Bullis. “The 
period for postwar action is practically 
here. 

“The milling industry has been ex- 
ceptionally prosperous during the past 
two years, principally because of a large 
production. According to the figures 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, the total flour production in the 
United States for the past 12 months 
has been approximately 260,000,000 cwts, 
including 15,000,000 cwts of granular 
flour for alcohol, but not including the 
millions of hundredweights of wheat 
ground for feed. The 260,000,000 cwts 
for the past 12 months compares with 
some 245,000,000 cwts for 1942-43, and 
220,000,000 cwts for 1941-42. 

“Flour production in the United States 
has increased steadily since 1933-34, 
which marked the low point of recent 
years with approximately 197,000,000 
ewts. There was a normal steady in- 
crease through 1941, in which year pro- 
duction was about 220,000,000 ewts. On 
the basis of normal growth, the produc- 
tion for the past year would probably 
have been about 225,000,000 cwts, or per- 
haps a little less. Therefore, the pro- 
duction for the past 12 months has ex- 
ceeded normal business by some 35,000,- 
000 cwts plus many millions of hundred- 
weights of feed wheat. 


“When the war in Europe ends, and 
after a new grain crop is available in 
the enemy liberated countries, we can 
expect a considerable decrease in the 
demand for flour. The cessation of hos- 
tilities, together with a good crop of 
feed grains, would probably eliminate the 
grinding of wheat for feed purposes. 
The decrease in the demand for alcohol 
for explosives would almost immediately 
eliminate the requirements for granular 
flour for alcohol. The requirements of 
the armed forces would continue for 
some months, but would gradually dimin- 
ish as increasing numbers of service men 
return to civilian life. The requirements 
of lend-lease might temporarily be as 
high or higher than at present, but would 
also taper off after the most urgent 
needs had been satisfied. 

“We should look forward to total 
flour production of around 225,000,000 
to 230,000,000 ewts in the United States 
after the war ends. Such an outlook is 
reasonably conservative, and gives a rea- 
sonable basis for forward planning for 
the industry as a whole. A reduction 
of 35,000,000 cwts in over-all volume 
would work considerable hardship on 
many members of the milling industry 
if it came unexpectedly. However, if 
we anticipate some such happening, it 
should be possible for us to find ways 
and means of cushioning the effects so 
that it will not bring too many head- 
aches and too much red ink. 

“If the milling industry is to enjoy 
a somewhat greater measure of prosper- 
ity after the war than in prewar years, 
we should find some manner of increas- 
ing the usage of the products of wheat 
milling. While per capita consumption 
of wheat flour has been trending slightly 
upward during the past few years, we 
cannot depend upon the continuance of 





* G. I. BAKING CONTEST * 





These happy Seabees have just completed the bakery products shown here 
as entries in a baking contest staged at the American Red Cross Club at Oran, 


North Africa. 
pie class. 


The lemon meringue pie in the center won first prize in the 
Seabees are (left to right), Victor Miller, Philadelphia; John Char- 


nosky, Wilkes-Barre; Charles Bray, Bend, Ore; Carl Geyer, East Hampton, L. I. 
The Navy won first prize in the entire show with chocolate and white cake, 
produced by Howard E. Roberts, Chicago, and Gino Iacoponi, New Bedford, 


Mass. 


In the bread class, the army came off first with a prize-winning pan 


of rolls baked by Frank Moritz, Hoboken, N. J., and Abe Caplan, Brooklyn. 
There were 82 entries of all types in the contest and after the judging, the 


MP’s gave way and the service men present took care of the rest. 
Red Cross club assistant, planned the contest. 


Helen Boyd, 


this trend. This upward trend will de- 
pend upon the choice which the Ameri- 
can public makes among all of the food- 
stuffs available. 
believes that bread and other baked 
products are highly nutritious, as well 
as palatable, it will use more of them. 

“As well as being used for food, prod- 
ucts of wheat are finding enlarged in- 
dustrial usage. The milling industry 
should encourage development of such 
industrial uses with all the means at its 
command. If, for instance, the use of 
granular flour for alcohol could be con- 
tinued, it would mean greater prosperity 
for the entire milling industry, and to 
some degree aid the farmer in affording 
a broader market for his wheat. 

“The greatest readjustment that will 
have to be made in our individual enter- 
prises is the adjustment of manpower to 
meet the requirements of postwar pro- 
duction and distribution and to place 
returned service men in positions where 
they will have an opportunity to advance. 
Many of these men were young and in- 
experienced when they left; when they 
return they will be old in experience, 
and many of them will. have commis- 
sions or other ratings which mark them 
as above average. A large part of our 
postwar prosperity will be dependent 
upon our success in handling problems 


If the public generally’ 





of manpower and in proper placement 
of returning service men. 

“Expenses have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Wage rates are still 
going up, and labor has become less 
efficient and less co-operative. Actually, 
we get much less for every dollar we 
spend than we did four or five years 
ago. The effect of the huge expense in- 
creases is not particularly evident in 
our over-all unit costs because our pro- 
duction has increased. This creates a 
dangerous condition, especially since the 
high income taxes encourage spending 
on the theory that if we save we cannot 
keep our savings anyway. 

“If our production should suddenly 
decline, we would all find ourselves with 
high unit costs, and an expense load 
which would be unbearable, The first 
effect might be to cause us to sell flour 
cheaper in order to get more business to 
run our mills. That course would be 
destructive to all of us, since it would 
not result in increasing the over-all total 
usage of flour, and our lowered income 
would force us all to make drastic re- 
ductions in expense. 

“We should view our mounting expense 
seriously, and we should lay our plans 
for orderly reduction when the inevitable 
time arrives. And when that period 
comes, it is more important than ever 
that the orders on our books bring in 
the maximum income possible. 

“The time for postwar planning is per- 
haps shorter than most of us _ believe. 
The watchword of the hour is Action— 
Intelligent Action.” 





1943 Grocery Volume at Peak 
Despite Wartime Conditions 


New York, N. Y.—Independent gro- 
cery and combination stores kept the 
channels of food distribution operating 
with surprisingly few disruptions under 
troublesome war conditions, according 
to the 1944 edition of “Facts in Food 
and Grocery Distribution,” a comprehen- 
sive review of retail food distribution 
during 1943 compiled by the Progressive 
Grocer. 

Their sales in 1943 were $1,360,000,000 
(18%) greater than in 1942, the report 
says, adding that both their increase and 
total sales were the largest in history, 
accomplished with less help than in pre- 
vious years. Total sales for 1943 were 
$8,960,000,000. 

Other highlights of the study are as 
follows: 

Chain grocery and combination stores 
had a decline in sales of $850,000,000 
or 714% in 1943. Total sales were 
$4,250,000,000. 

Self-service operation in 1943 expand- 
ed rapidly, 17% of independents oper- 
ating complete self-service stores, doing 
27% of the volume; 52% operated semi- 
self-service stores, doing 48% of the 
volume. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the number of 
food outlets has declined about 81,000, 
of which 55,000 were independent gro- 
cery and combination stores; 5,500 
chains, and 21,000 specialty stores. 

As of January, 1944, Progressive Gro- 
cer estimates that there were 521,400 
retail food stores, broken down as fol- 
lows: independent grocery and combina- 
tion stores, 350,000; chain grocery and 
combination stores, 33,000; unclassified 
grocery and combination stores, 1,400; 


specialty food stores, both chain and in- 
dependent, including meat and sea foods, 
bakeries, fruit and vegetable markets, 
candy and confectionery stores and 
dairy and milk dealers, 137,000. 

Retail food sales through all kinds of 
food stores were approximately $16,- 
620,000,000 in 1943, an increase of $1,- 
320,000,000 or 9% over the previous 
year. 

Rationing and shortages on the whole 
restricted sales of foods that sell at a 
relatively high pound or unit value, the 
survey shows. 

Independents on the whole were in a 
more favorable position to increase sales 
over their chain competitors, the study 
says. They had better supplies, more 
stores conveniently located to consum- 
ers than chains, and personal service 
was a tremendous influence in their fa- 
vor. Furthermore, chains had more of 
their volume concentrated in super mar- 
kets, so independents profited by gas 
restrictions. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY BREAD BAKING UNDER 
COMBAT CONDITIONS SHOWN 


New York, N, Y.—New Yorkers are 
seeing how G. I. Joe gets his bread in 
the fighting areas. In the daily demon- 
strations in Central Park of the “Weap- 
ons of War,” bread for 600 to 800 men 
is produced in ovens built of two sal- 
vaged oil drums, plus mud, twigs, salt 
(for insulation) and wire, just as it 
might have to be done in an actual bat- 
tle area. The oven is built half above 
the ground and covered with the mud, 
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and the shallow fire pit is beneath. Ger- 
man baking pits, also on display, are 
about 5 ft deep, 8 ft long, 4 ft wide and 
contain one chamber for baking and one 
The German ar- 


for proofing bread. 
rangement turns out less loaves than 
the American and takes more time to 
build. 

The German bread is made of rye flour 
plus a little white flour, without sugar or 
milk and is a pumpernickel type, baked 
hard and dry. 

Another part of the army field shows 
a comparison of captured German and 
Japanese combat rations. These include, 
for the Germans, a loaf of this black 
bread plus three unlabeled tins of stew 
mixes, rye soup, and canned meat and 
vegetable combinations. . Japanese emer- 
gency rations include canned fish or 
meat and vitamin pills in addition to dry 
rice. Occasionally a packaged ration 
contains compressed barley biscuit, two 
tablets of compressed dried fish, dried 
fruit cake, dried pickled plum, and tab- 
lets of sugar, but the label on them 
reads, “These are issued only when we 
have them.” Their one-meal rations con- 
tain 2,327 calories, if eaten three times 
a day, compared with U. S. K rations of 
3,000 to 3,500, and is deficient in vita- 
mins and calcium. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINES 
ANTI-TRUST PRECEDENTS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Recent decision 
by the federal judge presiding in the 
government anti-trust suit against a 
number of milling companies, individual 
millers and the Millers National Federa- 
tion, setting aside the verdict of the trial 
jury, denied to the government an ap- 
peal alternative and legal strategists 
at the Department of Justice here are 
studying possible future actions. 

Among these would be a civil suit 
which would ask for an_ injunction 
against the practices which were involved 
in the criminal action. While the gov- 
ernment might take that step it is con- 
sidered that a mandamus action against 
Judge Philip L. Sullivan which would 
require him to grant the government a 
new trial would be more desirable from 
Officials 

which 





the government point of view. 
are now examining precedents 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FEED PROTEIN CONSULTANT 


By John Cipperly 





ROTEIN 

management branch of the War Food 
Administration have been high calibre 
men, but unfortunately they do not stay 
on the job as long as Walter C. Berger, 
chief of that branch, would like. Pres- 
ent occupant, Robert G. Houghtlin, on 
loan from the Ralston-Purina Co., St. 
Louis, will wind up a tour of Washing- 
ton duty when the July allocations have 
been completed. Mr. Houghtlin, who 
took over oil seed administrative duties 
from K. J. Maltas, says that with the 
onset of the cottonseed and soybean 
crushing season it will be necessary for 
him to get back to his private duties in 
the purchasing department of Ralston- 
Purina. 

Mr. Houghtlin came to the Ralston- 
Purina Co. from a lumbering venture in 
Mississippi. When it appeared that the 
timber in that area was about exhausted 
Mr. Houghtlin transferred to the Ralston 
company where he gained first hand 
knowledge of oil seed under the tute- 


consultants at the feed 
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Robert G. Houghtlin 


... winding up Washington duties ... 





lage of Frank Boling, one of the top 
men today in the feed industry. 

Completing eight years with Ralston- 
Purina, Mr. Houghtlin has a construc- 
tively conservative outlook for the soy- 
bean future. Like many others who 
have seen soybeans exploited unwisely 
in the newspaper feature pages he still 
retains a firm faith in the steady expan- 
sion of soybeans as a domestic agricul- 
tural commodity. 

In reviewing the course of govern- 
ment controls over the feed industry 
Mr. Houghtlin feels that these official 
controls may have been instrumental in 
introducing mixed feeds to thousands of 
farmers who heretofore have never been 
persuaded to try these products. It is 
his belief that many of these farmers 
will be permanently converted to mixed 
feed use as a result. The benefits aris- 
ing from government control, Mr. 
Houghtlin pointed out, were accom- 
plished, however, through the co-opera- 
tion of the feed industry. 





might support a mandamus action. Pre- 
viously, in a somewhat similar case, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals ruled against 
the government, but on appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court the court divided 
evenly, thereby upholding the government 
appeal. Generally, however, under fed- 
eral statutes the mandamus procedure 
is used to speed action on the part of 
judges where cases have been pending 
over a long period of time. 

A favorable verdict for the govern- 
ment in this case was greatly desired 
by the Department of Justice as it is 
felt it would have tightened up anti- 
trust law prosecution by establishing a 
precedent involving an _ intermediate 
rather than an end product. It is indi- 
cated that every alternative will be taken 
to upset the court action at Chicago. 





Analyst Sees 1944-45 Wheat 
Supplies Equal to Last Year 


“Assuming that 200,000,000 bus is the 
smallest carryover that would be ade- 
quate at the end of the season, it ap- 
pears, on the basis of July 1 estimates, 
that nearly 1,200,000,000 bus of domestic 
wheat may be available for use during 
the next 12 months,” says George Mont- 
gomery, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Kansas State College, in a 
recent wheat outlook report. 

This compares with 1,247,000,000 bus 
used during the last 12 months. Wheat 
imported for feed may increase the do- 
mestic supplies by as much as 125,- 
000,000 bus. Requirements for exports 
of wheat and flour in the 1944-45 sea- 
son may be larger than the season 
just ended, according to Mr. Montgom- 
ery. 

Normally, the major’ use of wheat 
is for human food. Before the war, 


about 475,000,000 bus of wheat were 
milled into flour each season in the 
United States. During the 1943-44 sea- 
son, the non-food uses of wheat will 
exceed the use of wheat for human 
food. It is estimated that the wheat 
used for livestock feed may total 500,- 
000,000 bus and that the use of wheat 
for industrial alcohol may be about 
110,000,000 bus, Mr.. Montgomery states. 

Total output of flour during the pe- 
riod July to March was nearly 20% 
larger than the five-year average for 
this period. Flour output during the 
November-January period was at a peak 
level as a result of heavy purchases 
by the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion (now Office of Distribution), which 
apparently was buying for lend-lease 
shipment. Flour output decreased after 


February as a result of decreases in 
government 


purchases. §hipping  in- 








structions on flour purchased by the 
government during December and Janu- 
ary were delayed and flour accumulated 
in warehouses. 

As the invasion of Europe liberates 
large numbers of people, it is reason- 
able to expect that substantial quan- 
tities of flour may be moved to Eu- 
rope as soon as shipping space is avail- 
able, in the opinion of Mr. Montgomery. 
Continued heavy requirements of flour 
for the armed forces and lend-lease in- 
dicate that flour requirements during 
the 1944-45 season may be equal to or 
exceed the current season. 

Wheat has been used for livestock 
feed during the current season at a 
rate almost equal to the use of wheat 
for flour. The grain- has been made 
available to livestock producers and 
feed manufacturers at feed wheat prices 
from government owned stocks of wheat. 
The government acquired the stocks 
through (a) delivery on loans in past 
seasons when the market price was less 
than the loan value, (b) purchases on 
the open market, particularly during 
the late summer and fall of 1943 and 
(c) imports from Canada. 

Use of wheat for feed during the 
1944-45 season will remain large, Mr. 
Montgomery believes, but may be sub- 
stantially less than during the last 12 
months, because of the prospective re- 
duction of livestock numbers. Imports 
of wheat and feed grains from Canada 
will be limited by the availability of 
transportation. 

It is estimated that 110,000,000 bus 
of wheat will be used during the 1944- 
45 season for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol, Mr. Montgomery states. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








ATLANTA BAKERS OUTING 
Attanta, Ga.—The annual outing of 
the Atlanta Bakers Club will be held 
Aug. 4 at the Black Rock Country Club. 
A basket picnic will feature the affair, 


NO FLOUR INCLUDED IN 
WFA CIVILIAN FOOD SALES 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—During the last 
two months—May 1 to July 1—the War 
Food Administration has sold into civil- 
ian trade channels more than $15,000,000 
worth of food from government-owned 
stocks. Flour has not been included in 
the sales. Sales have included canned 
fruits and vegetables, dried fruit, dairy 
products, eggs, beans, peas, rice, fish 
products and Irish potatoes for starch. 

This food, no longer needed to meet 
the requirements of the United States 
military forces, commitments to our allfes 
or for other war agency use, has been 
released from stock. 

WFA’s office of distribution, through 
its sales division, is making use of es- 
tablished trade channels in releasing 
these food stocks for civilian consump- 
tion. Where it is practical, the original 
packer is given the first chance to buy 
back these food stocks. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oat Order Finally Set 
For Issuance by OPA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Food Product 
Regulation 2 is slated for issuance by the 
OPA this week and will be accompanied 
by an oat order and a retail oat regula- 
tion in the form of supplements to the 
general order. It is reported that prices in 
new order will not represent any sub- 
stantial change from present price levels. 
The barley order and the grain sor- 
ghums order will follow shortly as sup- 
plements to FPR 2. WEA officials are 
reported as not being completely satis- 
fied with the oat order, but have put 
aside differences over farm-to-farm price 
exemption and other objections to ex- 





pedite its issuance. 
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With the Distributor 











(Continued from page 20.) 
marks is already being demonstrated 
through the fact that many mills of the 
kind described by Mr. Bemmels are 
satisfactorily serving the baking indus- 
try through independent distributors, 
and competing successfully with the 
larger units. The era of competition, 
among both buyers and sellers, that will 
inevitably follow the war will enhance 
this situation. True, there will un- 
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doubtedly be further purchases of mills 
by the larger operators, but that will by 
no means approach the elimination of 
independent processors. 


Subsidy Affects Flour 
Trade 
fe) 


Recently we heard a well-known flour 
jobber declare that it is almost impos- 
sible for the jobbing trade to do busi- 
ness when it can’t know more than 30 
days in advance what the wheat price 
subsidy is going to be. He raised the 


OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Here is a line of Flour and Cereals that has everything ... 
to make it a fast-moving, customer-building, profit-making 
line for YOU and for your DEALERS. A seventy-five 


year record proves it. 


When you sell the VICTOR line you have another — and 
important — advantage. You buy your Family Flour, 


Cake Flour, Pancake Flour and Cereals from one source 
and have them shipped to you in a mixed car. That 
means a balanced inventory and lower inventory investment. v : CT on 


Write today for more facts about 
VICTOR FLOUR and VICTOR CEREALS 


—and for prices. 


YEAR 












question if the subsidy cannot be made 
permanent for longer periods, or have 
its amount made known farther in ad- 
vance. 

While some such plan might be help- 
ful to the flour jobbing industry, it ob- 
viously cannot and will not be developed. 
Jobbers will simply have to conduct 
their businesses as best they can under 
the present subsidy plan, for there is no 
indication of its being changed so long 
as it remains in effect. 

We have also heard of some flour 
salesmen using the subsidy as a sales 
argument, undertaking to predict what 
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the future figures will be, how long 
it will remain in effect, and, in fact, 
using any argument in connection with 
the subsidy that would be helpful in 
making immediate sales. 

Such practices should, of course, be 
stopped immediately, whether they be 
used by mill or jobber salesmen. The 
future of the subsidy is simply unpre- 
dictable, and it should not be used as 
a sales tool. We know that any such 
activity is frowned upon by leaders 
in both industries. Sales managers 
should make it their business to do all 
they can to eradicate the practice. 


A Justified Protest 
fe) 


The United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association has vigorously protested to 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
against the charge recently made by 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
that wholesale grocers are profiteering. 
In his charge Mr. Murray quoted from 
the Office of Price Administration’s re- 
port, “War Profit Studies No. 6,” that 
“wholesale grocers are currently earning 
an average of 25 to 30% on capital in- 
vested in inventories at any time of the 
year.” 

The wholesale grocers’ association 
rightfully pointed out that this disre- 
gards investments in real estate, ware- 
houses, delivery equipment and various 
other capital investments which are 
necessary in the operation of a whole- 
sale grocery business. Not to include 
these factors in the total capitalization 
is obviously unfair, and gives an entire- 
ly false impression of the real facts to 
the public. 

Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
are well aware of these necessary in- 
vestments, but many consumers are not, 
or, if they are, choose to overlook them. 
Either Mr. Murray has deliberately and 
unfairly attacked the wholesale grocery 
industry, or has an amazing lack of 
knowledge of what is required to operate 
such an undertaking. 


Combetition Ahead 
oO 


Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., recently 
declared that the food industry will face 
the most competitive era it has ever 
known after the war. This competition 
will include new companies, new prod- 
ucts, new packages, new services and 
new methods of transportation. 

Speaking specifically of flour, Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, recently told the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation that the flour milling industry 
and its distributors will have to seek 
new products and greater consumer ac 
ceptance for the present ones in the 
postwar era. 

Many other food authorities have ex- 
pressed much the same sentiment and it 
is all undoubtedly true. Flour distrib- 
utors will need to watch these trends 
closely in order to guide their businesses 
accordingly. Just as a guess on our part, 
the flour business, particularly in the 
family trade, will be more specialized 
after the war. Some distributors will 
cater to certain types of grain products, 
while others will specialize in different 
ones. In any event, it will be one of the 
most interesting periods in the history 
of flour distribution. 
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Here's a practical way to 
close 10% more cotton or burlap bags 


WITH THE SAME AMOUNT OF THREAD 









Here are the proper combinations: 









With 6 Ply Needle Thread, use 4 Ply Looper Thread 
With 5 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 4 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 
With 3 Ply Needle Thread, use 3 Ply Looper Thread 


* * * 


Closure thread is precious these days. The mill 
that can make a pound of thread sew more 
bags is not only helping itself... it’s helping 
to win the war. 
























In buying Bemis Special Thread, you'll want to 
divide the order IN POUNDS about as follows: 






i A F P ° For the 6-4 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
If you’re using Bemis Special Thread and if, 25% Looper Thread 









as a matter of habit or convenience, you use fin iain Bt bination, 80% Nesiile Thread and 
the same ply thread in the looper as in the ee ee eee ox Leabet Thread ne 
needle of your bag closing machine, you can For the 4-3 combination, 75% Needle Thread and 
save 714% to 12% of your thread poundage. 25% Looper Thread 

















i 
SIN 
The extra strength of Bemis Special Thread And here’s your saving IN POUNDS OF ~ 
(proved both by laboratory test and by the THREAD when you use a lighter looper thread: 


‘ P . With the 6-4 combination—10%. With the 5-3 
experience of hundreds of mills) makes it en combination—12%. With the 4-3 combination 






tirely practical to use a lighter looper thread —14%. Or, taking it the other way, you can 
for closing bags for domestic shipment. sew proportionately that many more bags with 






the same amount of Bemis Special Thread. 











AS ° 





A mighty smart economy, isn‘t it? 





BEMIS BAGS 


OS iy 
pas. 





We H Th 4 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. e Hope There's Enough To Go Around 


As with so many other commodities these days, the supply of Bemis Special Thread 
has trouble keeping up with the demand, especially when so large a part of it 
is earmarked for government use. So... it may be impossible to fill all orders. 
However, we'll do our best. And if all users of Bemis Special Thread will follow 
the suggestion in this advertisement, the available supply will go farther. 
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American Bakers Foundation 
HE rank and file of the baking in- 
dustry, unfortunately, has never 

taken a real, personal interest in the 
American Bakers Foundation, nor ap- 
preciated what it has done for each and 
every one of them. The Foundation was 
organized 28 years ago by a group of 
leaders in the industry. ‘These men— 
bakers and allied tradesmen—raised an 
endowment fund of $315,000, and the 
Foundation was incorporated under the 
laws ‘of Illinois. Those backing the 
project envisioned the possibilities in 
store for the industry and the necessity 
for research if commercial baking was 
to take its rightful place in the food 
processing world. 

The Foundation is a nonprofit organ- 
ization, and its work, necessarily, has 
been chiefly in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the American Institute of 
Baking. The Institute has done an im- 
portant educational job, and consumers 
today know more about nutrition and 
the part that bread plays in the national 
diet, than was thought possible a quarter 
of a century ago. It has helped some of 
the leading universities of the country 
to carry on research work relating to the 
nutritional value of bakery products, all 
of which has redounded to the benefit of 
all engaged in the baking business. 

If baking is to retain the place it has 
reached among American industries and 
continue to progress after the war, the 
Foundation will need more funds to 
function. Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Du- 
luth, chairman of the fund committee of 
the American Bakers Foundation, has 
instituted a national drive to raise the 
endowment fund to $1,000,000. This is 
a substantial amount, of course, but 
reckoned on a per capita basis, it is in- 
consequential. It is hoped that this sum 
can be raised quickly. It can be if bak- 
ers view the matter as they should. As 
a guarantee of their future prosperity, 
it will prove to be cheap insurance.— 
Robert T. Beatty, in Tur American 
BAKER. 

THE GENESIS OF EMPLOYMENT 

In our discussions of postwar prob- 
lems, I sometimes have the feeling that 
there is too much emphasis on employ- 
ment, without sufficient consideration of 
the means by which employment is 
sustained. Too many well-intentioned in- 
dividuals are promising full employment 
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“The other day,” said bs Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
‘when Pap Stone said he allowed it was all 

be ealled a philosopher but I didn’t 
veto run a grocery store, 
says 
our mi 
us got to make a livin’ runnin’ 


ay: 


calcjlate it makes such a power 


ot to do 80 long as he behaves 
hisself an’ acts square accordin’ 
= to his lights an’ makes the best 
im pout of things as the 

all on account of w rat a body does 

ii ut how he looks at it an’ how he keeps 
ead‘up an’ how he don’t go tryin’ to bog down 
somebody else; even ef you got a job pullin’ stumps, you can 
look at the sunshine for your own good an’ talk about it in 
case they’s somebody around who ain’t thought to look.’” 


$ 


I up an’ says to him: 
I, ‘an’ you don’t have to run 
an’ they ain’t neither on 


3 in the timber like Yank 
ummers does, but I don’t 


of difference what a man's 


come; it ain’t 








—promises which fall too easily on the 
ear but fail to meet the test of rational 
appraisal. 

Everyone likes the musical sound of 
“full employment.” But we can _ not 
make a synthetic recovery ot of sym- 
phonic headlines. No economist has as 
yet instrumented the score of full em- 
ployment. If it should ever be done, 
business will embrace it for there is no 
music so symphonious to the ear of man- 
agement as a plant running to capacity 
with full employment. 

Markets are not developed or produc- 
tion justified by promises that are in 
conflict with the fundamental law of sup- 
ply and demand. If the full employ- 
ment planners would come down to earth 
long enough to see that consumer de- 
mand must occur before useful and 
profitable employment can ensue—and 
that violent and destructive fluctuations 
in employment can only be dealt with 
by co-operative effort in industry to fore- 
see and forestall these fluctuations, and 
not by mere exhortation to industry to 
operate irrespective of demand—then 
we shall understand where to apply our 
efforts in developing a sound economy 
and a healthy social structure. 

The real problem is one of making 
the most intelligent and efficient use of 
all our national resources. In dealing 
with these postwar problems we shall 
find that there are many things that can 
be done_better by voluntary co-operation 


than they can by individuals or by gov- 
ernment directives. It is easy to put the 
brakes upon industry. But. industry 
goes ahead as a result of incentives— 
and not by repression or compulsion. 
The unemployed cannot.be put to work 
—or kept at work—in any other demo- 
cratic way.—George A. Sloan, president 
of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


Bread is a generous gift of nature, a 
food that can be replaced by no other. 
When we fall sick, our appetite for 
bread deserts us last of all; and the 
moment we recover the appetite we have 
shown a symptom of recovery. Bread 
is suitable to every time of the day, 
every age of life, and every temperament. 
It improves other foods, is the father of 
good and bad digestion. Eaten with meat 
or other foods, it loses none of its de- 
light. It is so perfectly adapted to men 
that we turn our hearts to it almost as 
soon as we are born and never tire of 
it to the hour of our death.—Parmentier. 
(1772). 

GRACIOUS GESTURE 

“When I was a little boy, I always ate 
my crusts,” said Willie’s father. 

“Did you like them?” asked Willie. 

“Of course I did,” quickly responded 
his father. 

“Then you may have mine,” replied his 
son, graciously. 
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BAKERS WERE WEARY 

The baker’s life in medieval times 
was not a happy one. The trade exacted 
a severe toll of health. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, the complaint was heard 
of how frequently bakers fell ill. There 
were, first of all, long hours of standing 
before the hot oven. Night work gener- 
ally was prohibited in the Middle Ages, 
but not for bakers, for the burghers 
wished to have their bread and rolls in 
the early morning. 

“When the townsmen arose yawning in 
the amber dawn,” writes H. E. Jacob 
in “Six Thousand Years of Bread,” “the 
bakers were usually just putting out 
their lights. A master did not have 
many apprentices or journeymen; 14 to 
18 hours of labor was not unusual. The 
result was that the bakers often worked 
in a doze. They were always tired and 
usually poverty-stricken; they ate too 
little and too irregularly. They also 
slept in their bakery—the characteristic 
of the Middle Ages is lack of room— 
and so breathed flour dust even in their 
sleep. Baker’s asthma or a_ bronchial 
catarrh was the consequence.” 


The corpus pistorum was a unified or- 
ganization with which Italian cities had 
to reckon in the municipal elections of 
the Roman Empire. To say of a baker 
“bonum panem fert (he delivers good 
bread)” was equivalent to giving a 
reason for electing the man to a munici- 
pal office, which not infrequently hap- 
pened. 


LIBERATION 

“We have had to give them (the Ital- 
ians) bread to replace that which was 
stolen out of their mouths by the Ger- 
mans.”’—Franklin D. Roosevelt, June 5, 
1944. 

This the people understand: 

A loaf of bread placed in the hand 

Given freely with a smile 

In a warm and friendly style. 

Bread for old and bread for young 

Though they speak a different tongue. 

Not just a crust that won’t suffice 

But loaves of bread—without a price! 

This in truth can show a nation 

What is meant by liberation; 

This the people understand: 

A loaf of bread placed in the hand. 


Gates HeEpparp. 
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INTER-BUREAU BATTLE 


WE ought not to be surprised to find federal 
bureaus battling with each other. The most 
predatory things in Nature generally turn upon them- 
selves when they have destroyed all others. Inter- 
bureau animosities and competitions in Washington 
are a familiar spectacle, indeed. But it is specially 
entertaining to consider one of the most recent squab- 
bles to come to public attention. This has centered 
about the free school lunch program. 

The principal disputants in this matter are the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Shock troops for these departments are, re- 
spectively, the Office of Education and the food sur- 
plus and price support agencies of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. Congress has resolved the dispute, tem- 
porarily at least, in favor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, but the Office of Education does not seem to 
have retired from the field. 

A little backgrounding is needed to understand the 
casus belli. Federal participation in the school lunch 
program, which means the pouring on of monies from 
the federal treasury to assist local communities, began 
back in 1935 when the Surplus Commodities Corp. was 
buying up large quantities of unwanted farm products 
in order to support farm prices. The government, 
having these surpluses on its hands, thought up ways 
of disposing of them, and began distributing them to 
local welfare agencies, including the school lunch or- 
ganizations, then either public or private, or both. 
When. wartime food shortages displaced surpluses the 
distribution continued unabated and unabashed, money 
taking the place of produce when the produce ran out. 
This is another familiar phenomenon of bureaucratic 
government. 

Recently Congress set about regularizing the pro- 
cedure. There was an emphatic group favoring dis- 
continuance of federal assistance in a time of high 
national income and ample local resources. But, this 
being a highly political year, the voices of those who 
demagogically cried aloud over letting our own chil- 
dren starve while we stuffed our largesse into the 
bellies of strangers overseas prevailed and Congress 
ultimately made statutory and legitimate what hither- 
to for a year or so had been a technically illegitimate 
war emergency orphan. Fifty million dollars a year 
in cash now will go to-local school lunch agencies in 
place of food commodities. The money need not be used 
to buy surplus commodities, for there may not be any, 
but it must be spent as far as possible for surplus or 
abundant foods. Anyway, it will be spent. 

Now the Office of Education objects, not to the ap- 
propriation but to the agency and the motivation. It 
feels that the whole matter is one involving educational 
policy and program, and should not be tied to economic 
expediency or politically-minded relief. It should, this 
agency believes, be administered as part of a national 
program of nutritional education—under, of course, 
the Office of Education. Left to WFA it will continue 
to be merely a step-child which never can take its prop- 
er place in the new social order. 

Upon two points the disputing agencies appear to 
agree: (1) the amount of money appropriated isn’t 
enough, and (2) the program ought to be expanded 
so as to provide free lunches—perhaps even breakfasts 
and dinners, too—for the fed and the unfed, the rich 
and the poor alike. And why stop even there? the Office 
of Education cries. Should not better foods, and more 
of them, be carried right back to Mom and Pop at the 
home table? 

The major difference between the rival agencies is 
one of method, not degree. And it must be admitted 
that the Office of Education presents the loftier ideal. 
It stands upon pure theory and test-tube (one might 
even say guinea-pig) practice. All should be aimed at 
the goal of a better-educated public—a more nutri- 
tionally-minded people. Teach folks what they ought to 

eat by using the simplest and most direct method: put- 
ting what they ought to eat right on their plates! 

No taint of relief work is wanted by the Office of 
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Education. It scorns the expediencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which moved into action only 
at the depths of the depression and lowered the dignity 
and effectiveness of the free school lunch as a cultural 
implement by making it a variety of WPA boondog- 
gle. Neither should crass political economy have any- 
thing to do with its present administration, for should 
sordid considerations of politics and the money-chang- 
ings of price control be permitted in the temple of 
Minerva? 

Not enough consideration, we feel sure, has been 
given to this stupendous subject. It occurs to us that, 
since armies march on their stomachs and food writes 
peace treaties, perhaps the shape of our national cul- 
ture—nay, the whole of civilized life—can best be 
molded in the school kitchen. The perspicuity and 
vision of the Office of Education are almost stagger- 
ing in their largeness and clarity. Might not the-hand 
that feeds our children rule our world? 

At some risk of anticlimax we must mention what is 
either a trivial or a profound thought that now occurs 
to us. Isn’t there something sort of immoral in sur- 
plus-eating? What nutrition seems more likely to call 
for is scarcities. We must not, therefore, let current 
transitory world food crises blind us to these ultimate 
desideratums: (1) that when we have trained the pub- 
lic palate to like what it ought to we must (2) put 
money enough in all pockets to buy what is liked, no 
matter how rare and inaccessible the viand may be. 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it? And what’s so silly about 
it? Perfect plank for a platform! 
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GRADE LABELING MISUNDERSTOOD 


HERE is an alarming contradiction to be found in 

the “1944 Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market,” the 21st annual consumer survey by 
the Milwaukee Journal. That is, a certain part of the 
content seems alarming and appears to be contra- 
dictory until it is explained. Of the Greater Milwau- 
kee families who were questioned on their buying 
habits 96.2% said they were in favor of grade label- 
ing. In answer to the question “Do you know what is 
meant by ‘grade labeling’ of food products?” 88.8% 
said they did. Cross-questioning, however, disclosed 
the fact that housewives invariably (the words are 
quoted from the Journal’s report) assumed grade 
labeling is brand labeling and that it is in practice 
now. 

This finding is rendered additionally paradox by 
the disclosure that there is a marked increase this 
year over last year in the desire of the customer to ob- 
tain her favorite brand. Two-thirds of the surveyed 
shoppers were willing to accept a substitute last year, 
but only half will now take “something just as good.” 
This well established preference on the part of house- 
wives for familiar, proven brands of food commodities 
continues in spite of specific brand shortages and the 
influx of hundreds of new brands. 

It probably should not be assumed, however, that 
there is total ignorance on the consumer front (wher- 
ever that is) of the nature and significance of grade 
labeling. Powerful and unremitting has been the 
bureaucratic grade labeling propaganda. It must have 
made converts. In fact it has ranged on its side such 
rugged partisans as the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the American Association of University Wom- 
en, the League of Women Shoppers and a dozen or so 
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similar women’s and consumer organizations. Some of 
the members of these groups must understand the dif- 
ference between the brand system and the new social 
order’s grade label ideology, though possibly not 
many realize the full significance of that ideology and 
its ultimate threat to free enterprise. 

Reassuring as it is to think of a brand-conscious 
public, it would be foolish for the food industries to 
rest upon that security. The new social order is still 
at work in Washington, despite even the recent rebuff 
administered by Congress, which has prohibited any 
further grade labeling activity in the Office of Price 
Administration. Congress, however, has not forbidden 
grade labeling propaganda, and this no doubt will go 
on at its utmost. A counter propaganda seems called 
for in the public interest. The consumer should be 
taught, at the very least, that the attractive grade 
labeling package is not “something just as good” as the 
brand system he has learned to use and to trust, and 
is not the same thing at all. 
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THE SIZE OF THE CORNUCOPIA 


MERICA’S horn of plenty this year fills about 

175,000,000 mouths. Next year’s production goals 

eall for enough food to feed 200,000,000. The per- 

centage of increase is 124%, largely necessitated by 
the anticipated hunger of liberated peoples. 

Along with the news announcement of these food 
plans comes, “from government officials,’ the com- 
forting estimate that the United States could feed 
twice as many people as now if it had to. “But 
the diet,” we are assured, “would be plain and mo- 
notonous, with little meat, very little butter, and no 
white bread.” 

If bread consumption should retain its present 
proportion to the whole, this feeding program would 
leave no uneaten bushel of the present gigantic wheat 
crop, and would set in motion every movable ancient 
and modern millwheel. Since there could be no white 
bread there could be no bran, and thus even less meat 
than now. We can’t quite picture it, but it’s an interest- 
ing—and doubtless intended to be a comforting— 
sketch of what our planners think we could do if 
it were necessary. 

In reality the outlook, to turn to another picture, 
is quite different. Turn to the sound ciphering and 
conclusion of Mr. Harry A. Bullis on page 22. He 
sees the war’s end near, peacetime conditions begin- 
ning to emerge even within the life of the current 
crop year. And, instead of such a gargantuan flour 
production as would be needed to feed twice as many 
people, he warns that soon the flour milling industry 
will be feeding fewer than now. The moral is ob- 
vious. If milling is to sustain its current rate of pro- 
duction and its high unit costs it must find wider 
markets. If there is to be a retreat from this high 
producing level it must be strategic and orderly, or 
it will be written in red ink. 
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NOT AN ECONOMIC SIN.—The constant im- 
provement in American living conditions; the overall 
increase in employment and income through the 
years accompanied by less drudgery and more leisure; 
the ever-rising standard of personal dignity and de- 
velopment; the advances in public health; and the 
gradual progress toward elimination of poverty—all 
stem, to a considerable degree, from constructive co- 
operative effort plus our extraordinary technical ad- 
vancement through scientific research. I do not mean 
to suggest that we rest on these achievements. On 
the contrary, we must strive always to improve our 
system of private initiative and enterprise to the 
end that it will be of increasing service to everyone. 
Specifically, I am urging that more and more people, 
in and -out of government, recognize co-operative 
action in industry and between industries, as a con- 
structive economic power, and not as an economic 
sin.—George A. Sloan, president of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc. 
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“AN EXTREMELY PLEASANT BUSINESS CAREER” 


Emmerich 
up to attend 


Baltimore City 
was graduated 


Then he went to business col- 








to 


been connected with the Baltimore flour George B. White. This business, upon lege for a year and in 1912 he started 
merchandising firm of White & Co. He the death of Mr. White in 1895, was work in the flour business with 


has had, he says, an extremely pleas- taken over by his son, Harry E. White, & Co. By his own admission, he paid 


ant business career. In it he followed who, with Adelbert W. Mears, formed strict attention were 


everything from office boy to clerk and 
Seven years later, in 1919, 
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he was taken into the firm. In 19238 

Harry E. White passed away, and this 

left the Mears—father and son—practi- 

cally the backbone of White & Co. 

The senior Mr. Mears was active in 
affairs outside the business. He was 
appointed vice consul of Portugal in 
1906, a post which he held until his re- 
cent death. He was vice president of 
the Real Estate Trust Co., to which he 
was appointed when the bank was or- 
ganized in 1926. He was active in the 
insurance business; a member of the 
board of directors of the Monumental 
Life Insurance Co., the Beneficial In- 
dustrial Loan Corp. and the Bankers 
National Life Insurance Co. And he 
was a leading figure in the Methodist 
church. 

Years ago the senior Mr. Mears was 
among the organizers of the Baltimore 
Flour Club and its members twice voted 
him into the president’s chair. He was 
also a past president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

The younger Mr. Mears is a_ very 
pleasant gentleman, turned gray before 
he’s 50, blue-eyed and kindly. He 
looks too young to have played an im- 
portant part in the flour business for 
more than three decades. 

Since 1935, the active management of 
White & Co. has been intrusted to C. 
Emmerich Mears and Stanley G. Erd- 
man. 

Mr. Erdman wasn’t always in the flour 
business. After receiving his education 
in Baltimore Public Schools and Balti- 
more City College, he started work with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as clerk 
in the auditor of disbursements office. 
He became assistant chief accountant in 
the office of the chief engineer of mainte- 
nance of way and chief clerk to the 
division engineer of the New Castle 
Division, New Castle, Pa. 

However, railroading apparently failed 
to appeal to Mr. Erdman, In January, 
1911, he became associated with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. as_ bakery 
salesman in Baltimore, advancing to as- 
sistant sales manager and branch man- 
ager of the Baltimore division. He re- 
signed Dec. 31, 1934, to become general 
sales manager for White & Co. 

On Sept. 21, 1909, Mr. Erdman mar- 
ried Miss E. Hazel Bennett. They have 
two children, Mrs. E. Linwood England 
and Bennett G. Erdman. 

Mr. Erdman is a member of the board 
of directors of the Maryland General 








(Continued on page 32.) 
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Postwar Industry Plans Involve 
Adequate Manpower for Milling 


Toronto, Ontr.—Along with Great 
Britain and the United States, Canada is 
preparing to do the best possible job 
in the way of civil reorganization when 
the demands of war have ceased to 
dominate the current scene. Two years 
ago a parliamentary committee was ap- 
pointed with instructions to explore 
every field of employment and develop- 
ment with postwar ends in view. The 
primary purpose of this inquiry was to 
ensure acceptable employment for fight- 
ing men who have been serving on the 
battlefronts. This committee’s sittings 
took many months. Results are now on 
the parliamentary record. 

Besides this parliamentary inquiry the 
subject of future development for Can- 
ada has had a vast amount of study by 
boards of trade and private organiza- 
tions in almost all departments of life. 
Everything that even the faddists and 
crackpots have to say on this subject 
has been uncovered and put under the 


microscope. In this way the truth is 


being reached by a process of elimination. 

With regard to men who have been 
overseas in the fighting services the gov- 
ernment itself has a plan for retraining 
returned men in occupations for which 
they have a perference and some natural 
aptitude. Many will return to former 
jobs which have been held open to them 
with promotion to cover the period of 
absence. Others will be fitted into new 
jobs after a course of training. 

Out of all this, industries, including 
flour milling and the cereal foodstuffs 
trades, expect to receive sufficient trained 
men to guarantee full operation for a 
long time. The volume of production 
in flour mills is expected to remain at 
its present level for some time. New 
plants and enlargements will come 
naturally as the need for production 
dictates. Export business will govern 
that aspect. In any event no shortage 
in producing capacity will be allowed to 
interfere with business if markets for 
flour can be found. 





World Wheat Imports Totaling 
500,000,000 Bus Held Likely 


Toronto, Ont.—The crop year draw- 
ing to a close may witness the largest 
volume of international trade in wheat 
since the first year of the war, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics states in 
its latest monthly review of the wheat 
situation. It is now calculated that 
world net exports of wheat and flour 
will axceed 500,000,000 bus, compared 
with 360,000,000 bus estimated for the 
1942-43 crop year and 415,000,000 bus 
for the crop year 1941-42. 

Canada will head the list of net ex- 
porters, while the United States is likely 
to stand second to the United Kingdom 
as a net importer, the bureau says. It 
will be the first time since 1936-37 that 
the United States has been a net im- 
porter of wheat and flour and the first 
time in many years that she has ranked 
so high as an importer. 

The two North American countries are 
expected to dispose of a total of 1,790,- 
000,000 bus of wheat during the crop 
year 1943-44. The United States share 
of this total is approximately 1,260,000,- 
000 bus, and this includes a large quan- 
tity of Canadian wheat imported for 
the feeding of livestock and poultry in 
the United States. 

Both Australia and Argentina are ex- 
pected to show a larger disposition of 
wheat than a year ago, due to heavier 
feeding of wheat to livestock, especially 
in Australia, and to the use of wheat 
for fuel in Argentina. At the same time, 
both countries are exporting a little 
more freely, due to an easing of the 
shipping situation, the report continues. 

Substantial stocks of wheat are still 


held by Australia and Argentina. The 
surplus available for export in Argen- 
tina on June 1 was 235,000,000 bus, after 
making allowance for the whole year’s 
domestic needs and some 7,000,000 bus 
for relief shipments. Australia’s total 
wheat stocks on the same date amounted 
to 170,000,000 bus, of which about 41,- 
000,000 bus were sold but not yet 
shipped, according to the Dominion bu- 
reau report. 
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OATMEAL PRODUCTION INCREASED 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of oatmeal 
in Canada in this crop year shows a 
substantial increase over the preceding 
year. Output for the 10 months ending 
with May amounted to 23,962,739 Ibs, 
compared ‘with 8,579,628 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. 
Production of rolled oats, which is al- 
ways greater than oatmeal, also showed 
an increase, advancing to 82,580,534 lbs 
from 80,636,068 in the same 10 months 
of 1942-43. 
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LAKEHEAD GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Toronto, Ont.—Government statistics 
of shipments of wheat out of the lake- 
head terminals show these to be keep- 
ing up fairly well with unloads from 
the country despite improvement in the 
latter which have recently been as high 
as 953 cars of wheat in a 24-hour pe- 
riod. In April about 11,000 cars were 
unloaded at Fort William-Port Arthur, 
while in May this rose to 15,000 cars 
and during the first 23 days of June 
the total number of wheat cars unloaded 





was 17,458. Western farmers are now 
delivering old-crop wheat freely which 
accounts for the increase in the move- 
ment of cars to the lake head. Good 
yields are expected in the coming har- 
vest and they are trying to make room 
for the new grain. So long as pros- 
pects for the growing grain were un- 
favorable delivery of old-crop supplies 
was held up. 
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OGILVIE MILL TO PRODUCE 
STARCH AND WHEAT GLUTEN 


MonTreaL, Que.—Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has refitted its idle mill at Fort 
William, Ont., for the purpose of produc- 
ing starch and wheat gluten from flour. 
The initial capacity will be 15 tons of 
starch and three tons of gluten daily. 
This calls for the use of 25 tons of flour 
per day. The mill in which these op- 
erations will be carried on has been idle 
for some years. It was shut down dur- 
ing the depression of 1930s. 

The rehabilitation of this plant for its 
new use has been going on for some time. 
Wartime demand for starch and gluten 
gave an impetus to the Ogilvie plans. 
This now becomes the first Canadian 
plant of its kind. The building itself is 
comparatively new. In its active days 
the capacity was 3,000 bbls of flour daily. 

Production of these new commodities 
will be increased as the demand grows. 
There is ample space in the building for 
expansion. Research work in the com- 
pany’s own laboratories is expected to 
disclose new uses for these products 
as Canada gets back into her peacetime 
occupations. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO U. 8. 

Toronto, Ont.—Of the 187,000,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat shipped to the United 
States in the current crop year up to 
June 22 about 70% was No. 8 northern 
or higher, with No. 2 the predominating 
grade. A little amber durum wheat was 
included but part of this probably went 
overseas. The quantities of the various 
grades shipped were: 











Bus 

WO: 2. FUROR neck cece eses 551,806 
No. 1 Northern 23,173,386 
No. 2 Northern 60,029,722 
No. 3 Northern 47,471,401 
ge ea ce ee ee 53,342,777 
No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum .... 1,738,700 
No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum .... 851,531 

| ERC eee ee eee ee ee 187,159,323 
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ELEVATOR AND ANNEX BURN 
WiwnireG, Man.—The country ele- 
vator and annex of Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., at Monarch, Alta., together 
with 30,000 bus of wheat, were destroyed 
by fire recently. The blaze was believed 
to have started from lightning. 
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BACK FROM OTTAWA MEETING 
Vancouver, B. C.—Lawrence S. Carr 
of Buckerfield’s, Ltd., has returned from 
Ottawa where he attended a meeting of 
the Special Products Board of which he 
is a member of the contact committee, 
representing British Columbia. 





WINTER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES AT LOW LEVEL 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of winter 
wheat flour in Canada during May 
amounted to 17,376 bbls, compared with 
84,940 in the same month last year and 
46,001 in the corresponding month of 
1942. In the 10 months of current crop 
year ending with May total output of 
winter wheat flour was 292,267 bbls as 
against 930,863 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year and 726,795 
in 1941-42. 

The greatly decreased production in 
the current year is only partly due to 
a poor crop, which amounted to 13,- 
222,000 bus. It is really mostly the re- 
sult of scarcity of feeding grains and 
farmers’ dissatisfaction with the ceiling 
price level of winter wheat. In the pre- 
ceding year a crop of 23,391,000 bus (a 
record) of winter wheat was harvested 
and grindings were substantial, while in 
1941-42 the crop was again a short one 
amounting to 16,465,000 bus. 

Production of winter wheat flour for 
the 10 months with comparisons for cor- 
responding period of the two preceding 
crop years: 





1943-44 1942-43 1941-42 
Bbls Bbls Bbls 

SES as 68,656 104,486 79,474 
September 46,075 95,840 96,491 
October ...... 30,539 105,048 99,190 
November 26,827 105,840 84,174 
December 28,628 81,948 68,187 
January ..... 22,674 87,866 66,309 
February ..... 16,640 77,488 70,074 
eee 18,851 104,271 56,973 
P| ree eee 16,001 83,136 59,922 
NE ss Shes es es 17,376 84,940 46,001 
TOCA: 65 <054 292,267 930,863 726,795 


The crop of 1944-45 of which the har- 
vest has already started promises to be 
a large one. The acreage shows an in- 
crease from a year ago and growing con- 
ditions have been more satisfactory. The 
yield per acre is expected to be well 
above average. An abundant crop may 
influence farmers to sell more. of their 
winter wheat in the coming crop year 
with a resulting improvement in sup- 
plies of flour. 
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EXPORT PERMIT REGULATIONS 

Winnireo, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised that producers who 
wish to export their own oats or bar- 
ley to the United States must submit 
to the Export Permit Department of 
the Board, Winnipeg, a regular export 
permit application. Each export ap- 
plication is to be confined to one kind 
of grain only and export permits may 
not be transferred between producers. 
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SMALLER FLOUR PACKAGE 
IMPOSSIBLE AT PRESENT 


Lonpon, Ene.—The Minister of Food, 
replying to a question in Parliament, 
said a reduction in weight of flour and 
sugar packages from 140 to 70 lbs, de- 
sirable because the larger sack. entails 
eonsiderable physical strain on the older 
men who must undertake the work of 
lifting them, is impossible at present 
because packing materials, including 
jute, still are in short supply. 
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MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 
HONORS SIR ERNEST SIMON 


Lonpvon, Enc.—Manchester University, 
in recognition of the great work done 
by Sir Ernest Simon, M. A., M. Inst. 
C. E., M. I. Mech. E,, in behalf of the 
university, of which he is chairman, and 
his public spirit generally, has con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws (LL.D.). In presenting 
Sir Ernest for this degree, Prof. T. W. 
Manson, of Manchester University, said: 

“I present to you the embodiment of 
perpetual youth, inexhaustible vigor and 





Sir Ernest Simon 


insatiable appetite for experiment and 
adventure: who combines the qualities 
of a volcano in active eruption and a 
cornucopia in full production. The won- 
dering and slightly breathless specta- 
tors of his public career have seen vital 
energy and forcefulness enough to equip 
say, half a dozen absolute monarchs, 
harnessed to democratic machinery in 
our City Council, in Parliament and in 
the university. He is not only a man 
who writes books, pamphlets and letters 
to the editor about the causes he has at 
heart: he also writes checks. The uni- 
versity is indebted to him for great and 
noble gifts of his service and his sub- 
stance.” 

Sir Ernest Simon is the son of the 
late Henry Simon, founder of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., mill engineering firm of 
Cheadle Heath, Stockport, England, and 
its allied firm, Simon, Carves, Ltd. He 
was born at Didsbury, was educated at 
the famous school at Rugby and gradu- 
ated at Cambridge University, where 
he took first-class honors in the mechan- 
ical sciences. Eventually he was ap- 
pointed a director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
became chairman of the company in 1910, 
and has served as sole governing director 
of the company since 1917. His father, 
Henry Simon, died in 1899, and three 
of his brothers were killed in the last 
War, which left him to maintain and 





develop the business en- 
trusted to him. 

Sir Ernest has taken a keen interest 
in the public life of the city of Man- 
chester. He became a member of the 
Manchester city council in 1912 and 
served as chairman of the housing com- 
mittee for four years. He was Lord 
Mayor of Manchester in 1921, and was 
twice returned as Liberal member of 
Parliament for the Withington Division 
of Manchester. In 1932 he received a 
knighthood for his outstanding public 
and political work. 


important 


Early in the present war Sir Ernest 
was appointed representative of the 
Minister of Aircraft Production for the 
Northwest region of England—a _posi- 
tion of great responsibility—and he has 
had much to do with the efficient organiz- 
fire prevention on a_ national 
He also was appointed deputy 
chairman of the Central Council for 
Works and Buildings, which is respon- 
sible for present and postwar housing 
plans. 

In the winter of 1942-43, Sir Ernest, 
at the invitation of the Ministry of In- 
formation, accompanied by his wife, vis- 
ited the United States to further the 
cause of Anglo-American co-operation. 
While in the United States he revisited 
a number of leading universities and 
later published a pamphlet, entitled: 
“The Development of British Univer- 
sities,’ in which he attached great im- 
portance to scientific research and sug- 
gested a considerable expansion of uni- 
versity teaching and research and more 
positive planning in the field of uni- 
versity work. 

He is the author of several books, 
among them “The Physical Science of 
Flour Milling.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
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scale. 








SPILLERS PRESENTS FIRST 
BALANCE SHEET SINCE 1939 
Lonvon, Enctann.—Spillers, Ltd., for 
the first time since 1939, was able at 
this year’s annual general meeting to 
present a balance sheet. Accounts were 
submitted for the three years ended 
January, 1942. They are of an approxi- 
mate character, inasmuch as the figures 
relating to flour milling operations have 
not yet been agreed upon with the 
Ministry of Food and the company’s 
liability to taxation has not been de- 
termined. 

In the circumstances the directors de- 
cided to recommend a common stock 
dividend of 15% for the year ending 
January, 1944, and 10s to the pound on 
deferred stock and copartnership shares, 
less income tax in each case. 

The chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm 
A. Robertson, pointed out that over the 
three-year period covered by the com- 
pany’s accounts, after providing for 
taxation and dividends, a net surplus 
remained of £62,811. 

Sir Norman Vernon and Laurence 
Hosegood, who retired by rotation from 
the executive, were re-elected directors. 


Appeal for Whiter Bread Made 
in British Parliamentary Debate 


Lonvon, Enoe.—During a debate in 
Parliament on Ministry of Food esti- 
mates, the question of bread was dis- 
cussed. Colonel Llewellin, minister of 
food, started it by saying that the price 
of bread throughout the war had not 
exceeded 9d per 4-lb loaf and that the 
British people ate 4,000,000 tons of 
bread per annum. He paid tribute to 
the Canadians for giving this country 
large quantities of wheat as part of their 
contribution to the war; to the British 
farmers, who had succeeded in growing 
wheat on land which would. not have 
been considered fit for it in prewar 
days, and who provided Britain with 
half the wheat now being used in its 
bread; to the millers for keeping up 
flour supplies, and to 55,000 bakers who 
work long hours with much depleted 
staffs, under blitz and blackout condi- 
tions. ‘The bread now supplied is bet- 
ter than formerly, he said, for the only 
cereal used in it is wheat. 

A Scottish member, F. Beattie, con- 
gratulated the minister on the improve- 
ment in the national loaf through the 
elimination of barley, oats and rye, but 
he was sure a great many people never 
realized that these diluents were con- 
tained in the loaf. A great deal of 
skill had been shown by the baker crafts- 
men in making the bread as palatable as 
it was. He expressed the hope that the 
public, after the war, would be given 
the choice of white or brown bread. 
The public did not want the national 
loaf and it was only such circumstances 
as shipping that caused the loaf to be 
made as at present. It would have been 
better, he thought, if the minister had 
openly said that the national loaf had 
nothing to do with doctors and scientists 
and that it was a plain matter of ship- 
ping. 

Continuing, Mr. Beattie made a plea 
for whiter bread, suggesting collabora- 
tion between the Ministry of Food and 
the Ministry of Agriculture, with a view 
to ascertaining what could be done in 
improving the baking quality of wheat 
grown at home. In his opinion now was 
the time to give consideration to the 
lowering of the extraction of national 
flour and it should be reduced from 
85 to 80%. While it was true that the 
phytic acid contained in the 85% extrac- 
tion flour was much lower than in the 
wholemeal, it was high compared with 
that in white flour. He referred to the 
disastrous results which followed in 1940, 
the decision of the Eire government to 
make the milling of wholemeal 100% 
flour compulsory: In 1948, in Dublin, 
the incidence of rickets in children had 
increased from 11 per 1,000 to one child 
in two. Mr. Beattie said: 

“That is a dreadful picture. I under- 
stand also that in South Africa, where 
wholemeal bread is compulsory, there is 
evidence of a serious increase in rickets. 


Rickets might be caused by an insuffi- 
ciency of calcium, a lack of vitamin D 
or an excess of phytic acid in the diet, 
which renders its equivalent of the cal- 
cium in the diet unavailable to the body. 
Happily, in this country we have neu- 
tralized to some extent the phytic acid 
content of 85% ° extraction of national 
flour by including calcium, and as a 
result have been spared the scourge of 
rickets.” 

Mr. Beattie stressed, however, that so 
long as Britain continued the 85% ex- 
traction, so long would phytic acid can- 
cel out much of the benefit derived from 
the calcium in our diet. The lowering 
of the extraction to 80%, he contended, 
would also save considerable quantities 
of yeast used in bread making, estimat- 
ing the saving at 20 to 25%, which would 
also mean a considerable saving in trans- 
port. 

Mr. Boothby, another Scottish member, 
agreed with Mr. Beattie about getting 
back to the white loaf after the war. 
The two great pleasures to which he 
looked forward on the day when an 
armistice was declared, would be first of 
all to pull up all the blinds at night, and 
secondly, that Sir Ernest Graham Little 
would no longer be in a position to force 
brown bread down the throats of the 
people of Great Britain against their 
will and that people would once again 
have a chance to eat white bread. They 
had always preferred white bread and 
he was sure they always would prefer it. 








BREAD 1S TME STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN’S TILLED ACREAGE 
UP 5,000,000 SINCE 1939 
Lonpvon, Eno.—For the first time since 
the beginning of the war the government 
has revealed the total tillage acreage 
in England and Wales, which has in- 
creased by nearly 5,000,000 acres since 
1939. Last year was the peak year 
and it was anticipated that there might 
be a considerable drop in the wheat 
acreage this year, but the figures given 
by R. S. Hudson, minister of agricul- 
ture, show the drop to be only 250,000 
acres. The figures given by Mr. Hud- 
son for the areas under crops, compared 
with 1939, are as follows: 


1944 1939 

acres acres 
Under tillage ...... 11,610,000 6,862,000 
ST rr eee 3,000,000 1,683,000 
CER bi w'ceec be esoee 2,185,000 1,358,000 
BA ees 1,700,000 910,000 
ee er een WED ee 115,000 16,000 
POtAtOeGs . .icssccccs 950,000 454,000 
Sugar beet ........ 420,000 357,000 
PUNE sucdicedccticese 51,000 4,500 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HARVEST LABOR PROBLEM ACUTE 
Wriyniree, Man.— The task of getting 

manpower to harvest Canada’s 1944 crop 

is expected to be twice as great as last 
year if present prospects are maintained. 

This belief was expressed here by T. B. 

Pickersgill, Ottawa agricultural asso- 

ciate director of National Selective Serv- 





ice. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


All flours have a person- 
ality. 


This one in Sunny Kansas is 
as consistent as it is pleas- 
ing. 


You will like it at once, and 
will become a fast friend. 


2. 2 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Christian Emmerich Mears 
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Stanley G. Erdman 


“AN EXTREMELY PLEASANT BUSINESS CAREER” 


(Continued from page 28.) 


Hospital. He is a past master of Doric 
Lodge of Masons. He has served two 
terms as president of the Baltimore 
Flour Club and has been treasurer of 
that organization since 1922 except for 
the two years he served as president. 
He has served as president of the Mary- 
land Sales Representative Association. 
He has always been active in church 
work and at present is—lay leader of 
Howard Park Methodist Church in Bal- 
timore. His leisure time is devoted to 
music—he’s well known as a vocalist and 
choir director. 

Turning again to Mr. Mears, seated at 
his desk in the White company’s build- 
ing, located near Baltimore’s waterfront, 
he’ll tell you that in May, 1917, he joined 
the first officers’ training camp at Fort 
Myer, Va. He served in the 113th Field 
Artillery, 30th Division, and saw action in 
the Saint-Mihiel sector and the Argonne. 
Too, he served in the army of occupa- 
tion in Luxemburg. He came home 
safely and returned to the flour business 
of White & Co, in 1919. Shortly after 
that—on May 6 of that year, to be exact 
—he married Miss Dorothy May Pack- 
ham. They have one daughter, Dorothy 
Warren Mears, a sophomore at Hollins 
College in Virginia. 

The younger Mr. Mears has served 
three terms as president of the Balti- 
more Flour Club. He was vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 1941; 
has since served on the board of di- 
rectors of that institution and was re- 
cently elected vice president again. 

Continuing in outside connections, 
you'll find he’s a member of the board 
of directors of the Maryland General 
Hospital in Baltimore; a past master of 
the Baltimore Lodge of Masons and now 
treasurer of the lodge; a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
of the Sons of the War of 1812—al- 
though as Mr. Mears puts it, he “doesn’t 
attend the meetings very regularly.” 

Referring to business again, he’ll men- 
tion he’s “a member of the board of 
directors of the National Marine Bank 
in Baltimore. 

“At White & Co. we’ve always han- 
dled flour exclusively,” says Mr. Mears. 
“We're somewhat proud of our perma- 
nent connections with the flour mills we 
represent.” His firm has two connec- 
tions of more than 50 years’ standing— 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 


olis, Minn., and the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Turning to the lighter side of life, C. 
Emmerich Mears will talk about his likes 
in the way of recreation. He has a 
hobby of taking colored photographs 
and proudly exhibits a sunset view of 
Lake Ashburton near his suburban home. 
When he isn’t taking photos he enjoys 
woodworking. Sometimes he combines 
the hobbies, as when he artistically pho- 
tographed a handsome grandfather’s 
clock, the case of which was a product 
of his own handicraft. 

When the weather is too hot for 
woodworking and he seeks a change 
from camera-craft he goes fishing. To 
substantiate his claims, he can produce 
pictures again—not in color—of_ his 
catches. There’s a twinkle in his eye 
when he tells of his deep-water accom- 
plishments. 

And what does he think of postwar 
business prospects? 

“Excellent,” is his reply. “There un- 
doubtedly will be a tremendous increase 
in business. That will lessen domestic 
competition. From all indications busi- 
ness will be solid and substantial after 
the war. There is every reason to be- 
lieve the flour business will flourish.” 

From his office window can be seen 
the docks and wharves of Baltimore’s 
waterfront, where an important part 
of that postwar flour business is ex- 
pected to flow into world channels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Adopts New 
Pancake Flour Package 

New Yorx, N. Y.—A new pancake 
flour package, backed by a nationwide 
sales campaign and increased advertis- 
ing in newspapers, magazines and radio 
to celebrate the company’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary, was described by Alec Par- 
sons, vice president of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, at a sales meet- 
ing here recently. 

The new package, Mr. Parsons said, 
will permit a paper saving of 12%. 
Plans to save an even greater amount 
of pulp used in making corrugated 
packing cases for the flour industry were 
drawn up in March at a Washington, 
D. C., meeting. This paper saving pro- 
posal, however, did not include boxes for 
such special flours as pancake mixes. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
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FREE LUNCH FORUM. — Some 
thoughts set down on the editorial page 
of this number perhaps illuminate (or 
vice versa) the following dispatch from 
Washington, which at first seemed off 
its trolley: 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—With the inclu- 
sion of the school lunch program funds— 
$50,000,000 for the coming year—in the 
appropriation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, observers here say that the ad- 
ministration continues its refusal to recog- 
nize this program as an integral part of 
public education and gives it secondary 
rating to other plans. In this instance the 
school lunch program is an auxiliary of, the 
food surplus disposal and crop-support 
price controls of War Food Administra- 
tion, it is said. 

Officials at Office of Education express 
concern over the administration of this 
fund by another agency. There are three 
fundamental objections as these officials 
see the set-up. The first is that in put- 
ting the administration of the fund under 
control of WFA there is the danger that 
this money will be used primarily as an 
agricultural crop-support price mechanism 
and that distribution of price-supported or 
surplus foods will be governed by the exi- 
gencies of WFA overall policy rather than 
to meet the nutritional feeding require- 
ments of school lunch program in _ dif- 
ferent localities. 

The second objection to the school pro- 
gram as established for the coming year 
is that it potentially brings into local 
school administration a second government 
agency official which is not familiar with 
the educational system and cannot be 
expected to understand the technique of 
dealing with local school bodies. In mak- 
ing this criticism of the control for the 
coming year, Office of Education officials 
say that while in many cases business 
men now associated in WFA can operate 
with business-like efficiency these plans do 
not always work satisfactorily with school 
authorities. 

To understand this objection fully it 
must be kept in mind, Office of Education 
officials state, that the primary purpose of 
the school lunch program is to educate 
school children to nutritional standards as 
high as the scholastic standards now re- 
quired. However, if it becomes necessary 
to move certain quantities of potatoes from 
a surplus area where local crops are in 
danger of spoilage, the efficient business 
man or agricultural specialist fails to see 
the nutritional phase of the educational 
program and looks only for results which 
can be obtained by removing overhanging 
supplies from markets or to maintain re- 
turns to agricultural producers. In short, 
as one official phrases it, “business ef- 
ficiency epitomizes the old expression—eat 
it to save it.” : 

The third objection cuts across both the 
foregoing and incorporates basic elements 
of each. To bring the Department of 
Agriculture and WFA into the school lunch 
program continues that program in the 
relationship of step-child and fails to give 
to it a basic administrative policy, ab- 
sence of which has crippled the program 
in the past. 

To understand that complaint it is nec- 
essary to review some of the background 
of the school lunch program. It started 
originally as a relief enterprise during the 
bottom of the depression; was later made 
part of the WPA and now is threatened 
as a dumping ground for surplus com- 
modities. Backers of the school lunch 
program insist that little progress can be 
made until the government recognizes that 
nutritional education is as important to the 
national well-being as the teaching of the 
three R's. 

The amount of money involved in this 
year’s appropriation would of itself be only 
a start, officials say, when the amount 
of promotional work that must be done is 
taken into consideration. The® officials 


see their task as one of educating local 


school authorities to the importance of 
instruction in nutritional standards. Until 
that goal is attained appropriations should 
be primarily directed to that end when it 
is hoped that school lunch programs will 
be on self-sustaining basis and federal 
participation would thereafter consist large- 
ly of consultative guidance. 


A postscriptive memorandum from our 
Washington informant indicates that the 
Office of Education has some really all- 
out attitudes. He says: 

“This whole Office of Education is a 
‘pedestrian’ operation which is evidently 
willing to experiment with ideas and 
food fads that spring up. One official 
told me that in a place in Georgia farm- 
ers actually bring wheat to a_ small 
school mill where it is ground and used 
in school-baked products.” 

These paragraphs, too, from recent 
issues of Education for Victory, official 
biweekly of the Office of Kducation, help 
us to see how big the big idea might be 
at its very biggest: 

“If the school lunch program is to ac- 
complish lasting results in improving the 
health and welfare of children and in 
providing training in nutrition and con- 
sumer education, it will have to be ex- 
panded to include many more of the 
280,000 schools of the nation than the 
approximately one third of that number 
now serving some type of school lunch.” 

“A noon meal should be provided to 
all of the children without charge to 
them. Since it is difficult to determine 
the daily supplementary food needs of 


By Carroll K. Michener 











individual school children, and since men- 
tal and social injury results when the 
school provides certain services to some 
and not to others, it is held by some that 
a complete meal at noon provided at 
public expense is a minimum essential 
in meeting the children’s food needs.” 

“The following arguments are fre- 
quently advanced in justification of pro- 
visions for noon meals without charge 
to all children: The lunch is an instru- 
ment of education like the textbook, and 
like the textbook, it should be provided 
at no cost to the child; it is so signifi- 
cant a part of a child’s physical and 
educational development that it cannot 
be left to chance; serving meals on a 
pay, part-pay, or no-pay basis involves 
the risk of discrimination which results 
in mental or emotional injuries to so 
many children that the schools must 
serve lunches to all of the children; the 
organized school lunch provides such an 
excellent and needed opportunity that 
the additional public costs are war- 
ranted. 

“The school feeding programs should 
go beyond the noon lunch program. 
When conditions warrant such actions, 
the school as the most widespread public 
agency must also provide food through 
means other than the noon lunch, e.g., 
milk for undernourished children, sum- 
mer feeding programs for needy children, 
lunches for children of nursery and day- 
care schools, and morning and evening 





* FIFTH GENERATION AT IOWA WATER MILL * 





The fifth generation of the Bernatz family is now beginning ownership of 
The mill is powered by the 


the mill on the Turkey river at Spillville, Iowa. 


Turkey river, which flows through Riverside park at Spillville where the 


monument to Antonin Dvorak stands. 


It was here in the summer of 1893 that 


the great composer wrote part of his “New World Symphony” and is reputed 


to have received inspiration for his world-loved Humoresque. 

The mill was founded by Michael Bernatz, who in early days in Iowa ran 
mills at Canoe, Cascade, Newburg and Volney besides the one at Spillville. 
At later dates two water mills at Fort Atkinson, two mills at Decorah and one 


at Eldorado on rivers in northeast Iowa were added to the Bernatz chain. 





feeding programs for children of mothers 
engaged in war work. Federal, state 
and local funds must be provided to 
make possible through the schools a 
supplementary feeding program where 
and when it is needed.” 


. .. A hotel man in our town, one of 
32 picked from various parts of the coun- 
try by the food consultant of the War 
Department to study army feeding meth- 
ods, came back from the job convinced 
that GI Joe’s gastronomic requirements 
are being handled efficiently and health- 
fully. He was impressed by the way 
fresh bread is rushed to the troops right 
after it’s baked and by the amount of 
bread eaten. Since, in the main, it gets 
where it’s needed while it’s fresh and on- 
ly in the quantity immediately required, 
consumption has jumped, he -says, at 
least 20%. . . . In a prison camp the 
hotel man was shown loaves of pumper- 
nickel bread made from whole grain 
flour and dried fruit. These loaves 
came from Germany through the Red 
Cross, and were many months old but 
still apparently fresh. They were wrapped 
in tin foil and cellophane. Heinie liked 
this bread better than our white bread. 
He was used to it. 

T'o say merely that 550 persons were 
fed at the 1890 convention of the Millers 
National Association, held in Minneapo- 
lis, does not convey much of an idea of 
the mores of the times. We are not im- 
pressed today by bigness. But this jour- 
nal’s reporters included a microscopic 
gentleman who got down to the root 
structure of the banquet’s statistics and 
consciously or unconsciously contributed 
an important calibration for use in meas- 
uring the prandial customs of the times. 
To feed those 550, he records, 18,000 
pieces of crockery and glassware were 
required, to say nothing of cutlery. This 
apparently is around 35 pieces per per- 
son. Tell me not, therefore, that com- 
plexity and profusion are modern. See 
how close you come to 35 next time you 
sit down to a hotel dinner. 

In the ancient world the Egyptians were 
known as the “bread eaters.” The term 
expressed almost equal portions of ad- 
miration and contempt, says H. E. Jacob, 
in his book, “Six Thousand Years of 
Bread.” He adds: “Certainly it ex- 
pressed also a considerable portion of 
astonishment, for bread was not an in- 
cidental food but the principal food of 
all Egyptians. The lower classes in Egypt 
lived almost exclusively on bread. To 
this day their descendants tear open their 
round breads and stuff the hollow center 
with whatever additional food Allah has 
blessed them with—vegetables, chopped 
meat, or fish.” 
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Yes! Actual cold-cash extra profits on every sack, because neither jobber 
nor dealer has to cut prices on any one of these top-quality, famous-name 
brands, to be competitive. 


In short—flour on which you can start building now, a profitable business 
for the postwar years. 


Just say the word, and we'll show you, with figures and actual cases. 


Each of these brands is backed by Quaker’s amazing DOUBLE GUAR- 
ANTEE, because money can’t buy better flours! 


WHOLESALERS: Send coupon today, for complete profit story! 


RETAILERS: [f no distributor in your 
territory, use coupon! <TTTTLAY 


NO OTHER MILLER OFFERS ALL THIS... 
e 3 famous brand names. ze 


e A price that allows wholesaler and retailer a good 
profit—and also permits an attractive price to 
consumer. 


e A product whose quality is second to none. 




























a 
e A confid building guarantee—the most liberal iS TeoquterdateComeeny 
offered by any flour miller—signed by The Quaker i ro sic 
Oats Company. i< ; 
e Pr 47 Lv 1 huildi g merchandising cooper- = ae A Se ee eG EE oe Re ee se oe eo Se ED ee ee eee 
9, 
ation, tailored to the territory's needs. Z A Please give me full details of your flour sales arrangements. (Mail to: The 
e Generous introductory inducements. ¥ MAADO , The Most Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. ) 
4 y QA eens Generous Guarantee 
y if AN AA KAAS Offered by Any Miller—Read It and See! . 
‘ 
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QUAKER FLOURS 


CR OB SIMBE 6.5 66550600 6:5 6 000000 8sid ede derccnecdsccecsecdeceessesorecceese i 
With the Quaker Name and Guarantee on Every Sack! 


0 Wholesaler 0 Retailer 




















RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 


— — 
C7 1ANWWNS 
IMPERATOR 


- 








THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 



















Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Cable Address: ‘“‘ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 















































American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





































““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





























WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 












You will find among these fine 
flours at least one that fits your 





particular need. You will find 
also that it fills that need con- 
sistently, day after day and crop 








after crop. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 













KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
a 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 




























Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 23 Kicmacrtasomtor cor 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 


Country 

Elevator 

to Your 
Mill 


_ Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
| Weights 





Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


| 
| 
| 
‘SALINA, KANSAS 
| 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








__ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING COi 


Omaha, Neb. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 











Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








Distributor’s Wider 
Use of Sales Contract 
Advocated 


PuiLapetrui1A, Pa.—James R. Affleck, 
newly elected president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, re- 
cently declared that the decision to place 
the organization’s uniform sales contract 
at the disposal of all flour distributors, 
whether members of an organized group 
or not, without the payment of a license 
fee, should materially benefit the flour 
distributing industry. 

The contract is generally recognized, 
Mr. Affleck said, as one of the best of 
its kind ever written. It is printed by 
the Burns Publishing Co,, Olathe, Kan- 
sas, and copyrighted in the name of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 

However, the contract may now be 
used by all distributors, provided they 
are purchased from the Burns Publish- 
ing Co. Mr. Affleck pointed out that 
jobbers buy flour from mills under con- 
tract, and that they should sell to their 
customers in a similar manner. He also 
said that jobbers now using the con- 
tract are very well satisfied with it. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH APPOINTS 
PAUL C. GUIGNON MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Paul C. Guignon, 
for the past few years assistant manager 
of the central district for the yeast, malt 
and corn products division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inec., has been appointed man- 
ager of that district, it was announced 
recently by Arthur E. Weber, manager 
in charge. 

Mr. Guignon succeeds A. R. Rooch, 
_who is retiring from the position because 
of poor health. Mr. Rooch continues to 
live in St. Louis and, as he is able, will 
keep in touch with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. Guignon started in the yeast divi- 
sion of the company in St. Louis about 
12 years ago, later moving to Kansas 
City to assume management of that area. 
He is a son of P. C. Guignon who was 
head of the Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co., 
and who still is active in the flour busi- 
ness in St. Louis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 15, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

7-Receipts— ,—Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis 18,570 15,570 


Kansas City.. 275 1,175 4,425 5,375 
Philadelphia .. 160 500 NE at 
Milwaukee ... 330 40 4,620 2,840 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
June July July July 
2 1 8 15 


4 
Five mills .. 26,235 33,648 21,589 *28,415 
*Four mills. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States July 
15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 3,120 ee Fs e 
Ct ae Ore 17 =a we 
pe ee 2,111 659 1,206 
PRORE | .8.S bees os 334 oe eis 
oo Ty 410 me 44 
REO © sve eers o> vu ex 
Fort Worth .... 693 = os oe 
| eae ae 413 be Par 329 
New York ...... 1,835 is - $i0 
pt Se 108 sm wid 
Philadelphia .... 592 - 31 
WOGMES scp esinis 9,633 659 1,281 329 
July 8, 1944 .. 10,369 725 1,338 “ie 
July 17, 1943 .. 8,398 773 111 788 
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~ ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
‘est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. - 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes‘the'Best'Rye‘Flour’” 

















BEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















GRAIN MERCHANTS Beastie 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains oun FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 

















Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
























Kenneth E. Eldred 
. re-elected ... 


Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles E. Eldred 
& Co., Bainbridge, N. Y., was re-elected 
president of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants at the annual conven- 
tion of the group held recently in New 
York City. Other officers chosen by the 
board of directors include: Walter F. 
Oesterling, first vice president; James H. 
Gray, second vice president; Austin W. 
Carpenter, executive director, and Louis 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer. 


erhonal & 


IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Herman Fakler, Millers National 
Federation, Washington; J. S. Davis, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; and 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mills, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


IMPROVED WHEAT VARIETY 

Louis A. Mennel, Jr., Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, reports after a recent trip 
from Wooster, Ohio, to Toledo, before 
the wheat was cut, that not a single field 
of Thorn wheat was blown down. He 
says that 5,000 bus of this new variety 
was planted in 1939 and met with such 
acceptance that nearly 75% of the pres- 
ent acreage is Thorn wheat. 


WAR CHEST OFFICIAL 

Edgar M. Queeny, president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., was recently ap- 
pointed vice president of the third an- 
nual Greater St. Louis War Chest cam- 
paign. The three-week drive will open 
Oct. 5. 
NEW CONNECTION 

I. A. Rick, St. Louis, is now asso- 
ciated with the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, and will represent the 


company in parts of Missouri, Illinois 
and Kentucky. 


MANHATTAN VISITORS 


O. L. Spencer, president of the Cleve- 
land Division of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., spent three days in New York 
with the Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., mill 
representative in the metropolitan area. 

L. H. Patten, general manager Farm- 





Herbert C. Brand 
. elected to presidency... 


Mr. Brand recently was elected to the 
presidency of the Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, succeeding R. B. 
Pow, Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., Fort 
William, Ont. 

Mr. Wilber, superintendent of ele- 
vators for the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill., was elected first vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Elevator Superin- 
tendents, succeeding Mr. Brand, at the 


ers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn., called on the New York flour 
trade during the week. 

Arthur Baker, general manager for 
the Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., spent 
a day with David Coleman, Inc., New 
York representative for the mill. 

Dewey J. Samson, head of the dough- 
nut department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a_ few 
days at the mill’s New York offices dur- 
ing a tour of eastern flour markets. 


WEDDING 

Joseph D. Williams, son of Cohen E. 
Williams, Nashville flour broker, was 
married recently to Mary Charlotte 
Vennum, of Paducah, Ky, Cohen E. 
Williams, Jr., of the Royal Flour Co., 
Nashville, attended his brother. The 
groom is in the United States Coast 
Guard, stationed at Gilbertsville Dam, 
near Paducah. Before entering the serv- 
ice he was associated with his father 
in business. 


IN CLEVELAND 

Recent visitors in Cleveland included 
F. P. Graw, Toledo, representing the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
Charles Sherman, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, and C. B. MacLeod, Big Jo 
Flour Mills, Wabasha, Minn. 


DINNER FOR JAMES A. KIER 
Members of the Toledo Board of Trade 
gave a dinner the evening of July 14 
at the Maumee River Yacht Club to 
James A. Kier, who has arrived from 
Kansas City to take over the manage- 
ment of the National Mill, Toledo, of 
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Harold C. Wilber 
... first vice presidency ... 











organization’s annual convention held re- 


cently in Chicago. 


A. R. Broman, feed formulator and 
merchandiser, has been appointed sales 
manager and feed formulist by the Far- 
mers Union Grain Terminal Association, 
Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
was announced by T. C. Croll, general 
manager of GTA mills. Mr. Broman has 


The appointment 





the National Biscuit Co. John H. Bailey, 
formerly manager, now of the New York 
office, was present. Mr. Kier was for- 
merly with the Standard Milling Co. at 
Kansas City for 27 years, and has had 
broad experience in different depart- 
ments. 


EASTERN TRIP 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is spending 
this week with connections in New York. 


TITHING HARVEST 

Vie M. Wintermantel, Pittsburgh flour 
broker, was a guest recently of Perry 
Hayden, president of the Hayden Flour 
Mills, Inc., Tecumseh, Mich., at the lat- 
ter’s farm near Tecumseh during a tith- 
ing harvest. Henry Ford was present 
and handled the old harvesting machine 
of his boyhood days. 


HONORARY DEGREE 

Bartlett Arkell, president of Arkell 
& Smiths, manufacturers of flour sacks, 
of the Arkell Safety Bag Co., and chair- 
man of the board and founder of the 
Beechnut Packing Co., has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws, 
by Union College, Schenectady. Mr. 
Arkell, who is 82 years old, is described 
in the citation accompanying the degree 
as “a business man who carries on the 
best traditions of America.” 


DURUM MILLERS ENTERTAIN 


The publicity committee of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion met in Minneapolis July 18, and 











A. R. Broman 


os « fetes GTA... 








been an advocate of improved feeds for 
24 years, and in Montana, where he has 
been employed for the past 18 years, he 
pioneered balanced rations. He was 
president of the Montana Poultry As- 
sociation for five years, and at present 
is an associate member of the Interna- 
tional Baby Chick Association, Montana 
Stockgrowers Association and Montana 
Woolgrowers Association. 


were guests of the durum millers that 
evening at a dinner at the Minikahda 
Club. Among the outsiders present were: 
C. W. Wolf, Harrisburg, Pa; Fred Muel- 
ler, Newark, N. J; A. Graff, Chicago; 
F. D. DeRocco and Albert Ravarino, 
St. Louis; Peter Rossa, Brooklyn; G. P. 
Merlino, Seattle; Frank Traficanti, Chi- 
cago, and T. J. Viviano, Louisville, Ky. 


ROCK ISLAND LUNCHEON 

J. W. Hill, general freight traffic man- 
ager for the-Rock Island Lines, at Chi- 
cago, was a Minneapolis visitor July 18, 
and C. P. Varney, executive representa 
tive for the road at Minneapolis, had a 
number of shippers and railroad execu 
tives at luncheon at the Minneapolis Club 
to meet Mr. Hill. 


VACATIONS OVER 

R. S. Clayton, Jacksonville, Fla., 
southeastern grocery division manager, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
recently visited in Atlanta. Miss. Mil- 
dred E. Cunningham, secretary to J. R. 
Henderson, Atlanta, regional manager, 
southeastern bulk sales for Pillsbury, is 
back from her vacation. Miss Cunning- 
ham has been associated with Mr. Hen- 
derson for many years and is well known 
and popular with the local trade. 


FISHERMEN 

J. D. Williamson, president of the 
Duquesne Baking Co. Pittsburgh, 
Michael Shubert, superintendent, and 
Richard Simpson, route supervisor, with 
their families, recently enjoyed a vaca- 
tion period at Kawatha. Lakes, Canada, 
where they opened the bass fishing sea- 
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The habit of asking for 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


is one housewives acquire 





easily, and rarely lose. 
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: FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 
“ on “Quality” Not Price 


‘ana 








“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“ROXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Wuire, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

that HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 

nda WINONA, MINNESOTA 


ere: 
uel- 





LZO ; 
ino, 


_ 1 PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
a of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


18, All our leading patent flours are now 
A # optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
“< B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 

levels required by the Food and Drug 


Administration. 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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99 sust the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. OROOKSTON, MINN. 
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* AT MINNESOTA PICNIC IN HAWAII * 





Three sailors and a soldier, all former employees of the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, met recently in Hawaii, and attended the Minnesota Day 
picnic. Shown in the snapshot, left to right, are: Victor Hanson, Gene Byman- 


ski, Stanley Minde and Herbert Roach. 





son. Ernest R, Braun, Jr., of the 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and R. 
T. Hambleton, General Mills, Inc., rep- 
resentative, with their families also took 
a fishing holiday at their cottages on 
Kawatha Lakes recently. 


MIDWESTERN TRIP 

Phil A. Mohler, mill representative, 
Pittsburgh, recently visited the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
and La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 


VISIT WITH SON 

W. N. Kelly, vice:president and super- 
intendent of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly 
returned from Dover, Del., where they 
visited their flier son, Lt. Charles Kelly. 


SISTER’S DEATH 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, was called 
to Corning, N. Y., recently because of 
the death of his sister. 


TO WASHINGTON 

Ann Hetherington Cain, daughter of 
John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling 
Co. president, recently graduated from 
the University of Missouri and is leav- 
ing for Washington, D. C., to work in 
the intelligence division of the war de- 
partment. She majored in English and 
languages. 


ENTERS MILLING 

John W. Cain, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
continues the family tradition of milling 


this summer by going to work in the 
sack room of the mill in Kansas City. 
Young Jack, who is 17, is already en- 
listed as an air corps cadet and will 
enter the University of Missouri this fall. 
HOME OFFICE VISIT 

Four regional directors of the grocery 
products division of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in the Southeast, are in Min- 
neapolis this week. They are: H. B. 
Taylor, Richmond, Va., R. S. Clayton, 
Jacksonville, Fla.. W. G. Harris, Mem- 
phis, and Fred Borries, Louisville, Ky. 
VACATIONING 

W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is vacationing at Park Rapids, 
in northern Minnesota. 


a. 2. a | 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


ae Bea 


Van T. Irwin, Jr., son of the sales 
manager of the Royal Flour Co., Nash- 
ville, has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in the United States Navy. 
He formerly held a commission as lieu- 
tenant (j.g.). He entered the navy as 
an ensign in June, 1942, and was as- 
signed to the Atlantic amphibious forces. 
About 60 days ago he was transferred 











Commander Retert Isely Honored 


Although word was received several 
days ago that Com. Robert -Isely, son 
of C. C. Isely, Dodge City, Kansas, was 
missing in action, it was not until this 
week that the real stories of his brilliant 
leadership were learned. The command- 
er, who is an Annapolis graduate, was 
leader of a squadron of torpedo planes 
that did conspicuous work in many Pa- 
cific theaters, the last one, Saipan, where 


Com. Isely crashed while bombing a 
Japanese airfield. Cited by Admiral 
Nimitz and many other high. ranking 
navy men as a brilliant and courageous 
fighter, the commander was honored by 
having the captured airfield named Isely 
Field in his memory. His father is a 
frequent contributor to Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Mirier. Mr. Isely has two 
other sons in the service. 





to the west cvast as a supply and dis- 


bursing officer. 
* 


Gayle Gupton, son of W. E. Gupton, 
of the American Steam Feed Co., Nash- 
ville, and who is in the Army Air Force, 
is recuperating from minor injuries re- 
ceived in a recent accident. He is in 
the base hospital at Kessler Field, Miss. 


* 


Ens. Matt H. Debson, 4th, and Mrs. 
Dobson are visiting his parents in Nash- 
ville. The senior Mr. Dobson is with 
the Dobson-Hicks Grain & Seed Co. 
there. Ens. Dobson is stationed at 
Morro Bay, Cal. 

* 


Lt. Daniel T. Felix, Jr., 24, son of 
D. T. Felix, Pittsburgh flour broker, was 
revealed as the naval pilot who detected 
the retreating Jap fleet off the Mariana 
Islands, June 18, and sent the radio mes- 
sages that brought U. S. forces to the 
scene to sink or damage 14 Jap ships. 
Strange part of the discovery of the Jap 
fleet by Lt. Felix, it was reported, was 
that he was dogging Japanese planes, 
and followed them so closely that one 
of the Jap carrier ships turned on its 
landing lights, presuming he was another 
returning Japanese flier. 


* 


Lt. Robert B. Smith, youngest son of 
Jess B. Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, was 
wounded in action in France some time 
between July 1 and July 9, and was re- 
turned to a hospital in England. The 
wound was in his arm and although de- 
tails are not known, it is believed his 
injury is not serious. A leader of an 
infantry. platoon, Lt. Smith has been in 
France fighting since shortly after D 
Day. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLAND J. CLARK TO JOIN 
LONG TECHNICAL STAFF 


Dr. Roland J. Clark has announced the 
severance of his connections with the 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, where 
he has been director of research, to join 
the technical staff of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, in the laboratory and re- 
search division early in August. 
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RAY KORZEN 

Ray Korzen, who operated the Illinois 
Flour Co., Chicago, died July 15. He 
had not been in good health for some 
time, although he had been active in his 
business up to the time of his death. 
Mr. Korzen changed his name a few 
years ago. He was the son of Joseph 
Korzeniewski, who operated a large flour 
distributing business in Chicago for 
many years. Following the father’s 
death, Ray engaged in the flour business 
for himself. He is survived by -his 
widow, two children, three sisters and 
four brothers. 


A. W. H. LENDERS 

A. W. H. Lenders, vice president and 
general manager of plant operations for 
Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
died July 13 in Rochester, Minn., after 
He was 77 years of age. 
was operating 


a long illness. 
Mr. Lenders formerly 
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manager of the Douglas Starch Co., at 
Cedar Rapids, When that firm’s plant 
was destroyed by fire in 1919, it was 
due largely to Mr. Lenders’ efforts that 
Penick & Ford took over the Douglas 
company and rebuilt the Cedar Rapids 
plant. 
WALTER C. GARTEN 

Walter C. Garten, 76, active in the 
grain and feed business in Indianapolis 
for many years, and who at one time 
operated the Odon (Ind.) Milling Co., 
died recentl?. Mr. Garten came to In- 
dianapolis in 1912 and was connected 
with McCoy & Garten Grain & Feed Co., 
which became the Garten Feed Co. upon 
Mr. McCoy’s death. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters and two sons. 


RICHARD D. WALTON . 

Richard D. Walton, a miller for Capi- 
tal Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
from a heart attack July 10 at the age 
of 35 years. He was the son of L. M. 
Walton and a nephew of C. P. Walton, 
president of the company. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two sons 11 and 
12 years old; and three brothers, Mark, 
Douglas and Charles. 


WALTER J. RENFER 

Walter J. Renfer, 53, died of a heart 
attack at his home in Pittsburgh re- 
cently. He had been a flour and other 
food buyer for Pittsburgh firms for 25 
years, for the past 10 having been asso- 
ciated with the P. H. Butler Co., opera- 
tor of the Streamline-Thorofare Super 
Food Markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RETURNS TO CIVILIAN LIFE 

InprIaANaApPotis, INp.—Maj. Albert O. 
Deluse, who was an official of the Lew 
Hill Grain Co., Indianapolis, until enter- 
ing the army air forces as a first lieuten- 
ant, has returned to civilian life. He 
has been in the service two years, and 
will be placed on inactive duty status to 
resume his civilian occupation. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
MACARONI FIRM OFFICIAL 








J. J. Cuneo, of the La Premiata Mac- 
aroni Corp., Connellsville, Pa., died July 
13, following a heart attack. 
been in poor health for some time, 


He had 
Mr. 





Cuneo was in his early fifties, and is 
survived by his mother, a sister and 
three brothers. The latter are all asso- 
ciated with the company. 
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—SINCE 1877— 


You and those who 
work with you will 
enjoy handling 
SNOBUDDY. 


It is a responsive flour 
that seems to delight 
in selling somewhat 
better than we tell 


you it will. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 


Vice President and General Manager 


Caracal 
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The SRELLABARGER 
SALINA, KANSAS xX 
—— 


Top ranking flour— 
Appealing package— 
Strong merchandising— 
Milled by a house of 
long standing quality ... 





























SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















eVITAMIN B; 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 







inthe’ 
Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. Ask for new 
low prices. 


WINTHROP 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 








170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





~ 2 amg 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co, 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 100: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although one sale to a 
large buyer in east and another to middle 
western chain brought sales for week in 
southwest to 32% of capacity, business 
considered light and was considerably be- 
low 100% reported previous week and 


144% year ago. 
Both family and bakery buyers out of 
picture for most part and only fact wheat 


is virtually on price floor caused what 
interest there was. =xport business fair. 
Clears not moving as feed interests no 


Quotations July 15: estab- 
lished brands of family flour $3.85@3.95, 
bakers short patent $3.10, standard patent 
$3.15, straight grade $3, first clears $2.45 
@2.65, second clears $2.40@2.55, low grade 
$2.35 @ 2.50. 

One mill reports domestic 
tive, 7 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow and 10 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales range from 58 to 
250%, average 90% as compared to 51% 
a week ago, and 60% year ago. Three- 
fourths of bookings taken by bakers; 25% 
to family buyers. Operation ranged from 
65 to 100%, averaged 76% compared to 
50% week ago, 78% year ago. Prices 
steady, unchanged. Quotations July 15: 
hard wheat short patent $3.90@4.30, soft 
wheat short patent $3.90@4.30, standard 
patent $3.80@4.10, bakers short patent $3.35 


longer. hungry. 


business ac- 


@3.45, bakers standard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Mills reported sales exceeding- 
ly quiet; percentage of capacity disposed 
of very small. Shipping directions poor 
to good. Mills able to operate four to six 
days. 


Bakers report excellent demand for their 
products; capacity business. Bakers well 
booked. 


Protein strength a factor. Offerings of 


feed continue under demand; no change 
in situation. Quotations July 15: family 
short patents $3.61@4, standard patents 
$3.42@3.80, bakery short patents $3.41@ 
3.70, high protein clears $2.95@3.26, fancy 
first clears $2.52@2.70, low grade clears 
$2.33@2.50. 

Wichita: Directions 100% or better. Mills 
operating 75 to 100%, depending on labor 
supply. Sales 20 to 30%. 

Hutchinson: Occasional round lot sales 


help volume but interest in new flour light 
with few inquiries, bookings scattered. Some 
buyers still reluctant to accept new lower 
protein flour. Shipping directions about 
as desired. 

Salina: Millers report fairly good demand 
for flour, especially family trade. Ship- 
ping directions very good. 

Texas: Sales of moderate volume, averag- 
ing about 25% of capacity, including some 
bakers flour. Little or no inquiry for ex- 
port flour for Mexico. Operations gener- 
ally 70 to 75% of capacity though some 


mills still operating as near full capacity 
as labor conditions, etc., permit. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations July 15: family 


flour 100’s, extra high patent $3.75@4, high 
patent $3.50@3.75, standard bakers under 
44% ash, 100’s $3.45@3.55, first clears 100’s 
$3@3.20 del. TCP or Galveston domestic 


rate. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Had it not been for army 
buying, the Northwest would have had 
another very quiet week. Trade at large 
not interested; sales at low ebb. It is 
reported the army bought around 400,000 
to 500,000 sacks spring wheat flour, bring- 
ing sales up to around 56% of capacity, 
compared with 12% week earlier, and, 55% 
year ago. Most spring wheat mills would 
welcome more shipping directions, so they 
could run nearer to capacity and take 
care of demand for feed. Clears not press- 
ing nor is demand as good as mills had 
anticipated. Prices hold firmly. 

Quotations July 18; established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 


clear $3.34, first clear $3.14@ 


$3.34, fancy 
clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat 


3.24, second 
$3.54. 
Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 
very quiet week; only buyers in immediate 
need of supplies showed any interest what- 
ever, and their purchases mainly carlots; 
larger buyers, not already covered, awaiting 
outcome of new crop; directions with some 
larger interior mills have slowed up. so 
their production is off alittle, which means 
a tightening of already acute feed situation. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Business almost at standstill; 
very few small scattered sales being made. 
Buyers have supplies well in hand, not 
interested making new sales. Shipping di- 
rections fair. Family also nil; little or 
no sales reported. Directions only fair. 
Quotations July 15: spring top $3.35@3.57, 
standard patent $3.25@3.48, first clear $3@ 
3.25, second clear $2, family flour $4.51; 
hard winter short $3.35@3.57, 95% patent 
$3.25@3.48, first clear $2.80@3.32, soft win- 
ter short $3.60@4.31, standard patent $3.40 
@4.31, first clear $2.95@3.41. 

St. Louis: Slight improvement. Some 
round lots placed on books. Usual carlot 
orders fair. Clears in good demand. Of- 
ferings light. Prices steady. Jobbers ad- 
vise practically no change in_ situation. 
Buying consists of orders for present re- 
quirements. Specifications improved. Quo- 
tations July 15: soft wheat bakers patent 
$3.26@3.45 sack, straight $3.25@3.41, first 
clear $2.85@3.05; hard wheat bakers patent 
$3.46, family short patent $3.40@3.50, 
straight and 95% $3.15@3.25, first clear 
$2.85@3.05; spring wheat bakers short pat- 
ent $3.40@3.60, straight $3.30@3.50. 

Toledo: Soft wheat millers more or less 
marking time and not making many sales. 
Millers occupied chiefly in buying new 
wheat from best crop in years. 

Cleveland: Market extremely dull; trade 
buy as they need it, not in excess of 30- 
day supply. Milling operations very good. 
Quotations July 15: spring first patent 
$3.60@3.70, standard patent $3.50@3.60, first 
clear, $3.35@3.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $3.60@3.74, winter 95% patent $3.45@ 
3.60, winter first clear $3.10@3.34; soft 
winter short patent $4.20@4.26, winter 
straight $3.40@3.55, winter first clear $3.10 


@ 3.30. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Light demand, restricted sales, 
mostly on fill-in basis to round out stocks. 
Trade fairly well protected for immediate 
future; with crop news still being widely 
discussed and varying opinions expressed, 
buyers hold back, place few large con- 
tracts. Directions fair. First clears firm 
after recent advance. Foreign trade also 
light. Quotations July 15: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.30, hard winter short 
patent $3.75, hard winter 95% patent $3.65, 
soft winter short patent $3.75, soft winter 


first clear $3.25. 
New York: Sales trifling; business con- 


fined to smattering of fill-in orders. Buy- 
ers contented with month-end buying un- 
til market news stimulates further in- 
terest. General line up shows clears in- 
creasingly scarce, many ‘north and south- 
west mills not quoting; spring high glu- 
tens nearly all firm at ceilings; mills 
above these have withdrawn. Scarcity of 
high protein wheat in Southwest has thrown 
all such quotations entirely out. Situation 
most commented on in trade, bringing 
probabilities of changed formulas to many 


smaller bakers. Large chain buyers al- 
ready accepting delivery considerably be- 
low last year’s content; it is not  be- 


ideas of 11.25 can be met on 
this year’s crop by all mills from whom 
they have been buying. Cake flours show 
no feature; east and west coast straights 
fairly closely priced. 

Quotations July 15: spring high glutens 
$3.85@3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75, 
clears $3.35@3.62; southwestern standard 
patents $3.39@3.60, clears $3.15@3.30; soft 


lieved their 


winter straights, Pennsylvania $3.52@3.65, 
Pacific coast $3.65@3.73. 
Boston: New business hard to- uncover. 


Buyers show complete lack of interest in 


taking on commitments, mill agents not 
disposed to quote anything better than 
usual asking prices. Only business is lim- 
ited amount for fill-in and 30-day needs. 
Shipping directions on family flour con- 
tracts show improvement indicating pos- 
sibility of moderate amount of new busi- 
ness in near future. Directions on bakery 
types moderate.” Mill quotations steady. 
Quotations July 15: spring high gluten 
$3.90@3.95, short patent $3.78@3.88, standard 
patent $3.68@3.78, first clear $3.55@3.65; 
southwestern short patent $3.78@3.88, stand- 
ard patent $3.68@3.78; Texas short patent 
$3.75@3.85, standard patent $3.65@3.75; 
soft winter patent $4.10@4.40, straight 
$3.93@4.10, and clear $3.75@3.90. 
Philadelphia: General undertone of mar- 
ket firm, with prices of spring wheats show- 
ing advance of about 5c cwt. Demand for 
most types quiet; however usual day-to-day 


fill-in purchases reported. Lack of in- 
quiry for any sizable quantities. Most 
larger buyers have covered requirements 


for some time to come and under present 
conditions there is little incentive to add 
to holdings. Wheat flours show most 
strength. Quotations July 15: spring wheat 
short patent $3.80@3.85, standard patent 
$3.70@3.75, first spring clear $3.40@3.45; 
hard winter short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% 
$3.45@3.50; soft winter straight, nearby 
$3.35 @ 3.45. 

Pittsburgh: Little interest shown in buy- 
ing. Bakers seemingly well supplied on 
120 to 160 basis. Family sales at low sea- 
sonal point. Some concessions made on 
ceiling prices on hard Kansas’ wheat. 
Spring wheat held firmly at ceilings. Cake 
flour sales satisfactory. Clears slow and sold 
under ceilings in mixed carlots. Shipping di- 
rections lively. Deliveries good. Quotations 
July 15: hard winter bakers short patent 
$3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@3.70, high glu- 
ten $3.83@3.90, first clear $3.65@3.70; 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten 
straight $3.88@3.90, first clear $3.65@3.70; 





hard wheat. In northern spring wheats, ac- 
tivity continues about as usual. Midwest- 
ern and Pacific coast types doing very lit- 
tle. Shipping directions good. Bread, cake, 
cracker and macaroni production also good. 

Quotations July 15: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.64, first patent $3.44, 
standard patent $3.34, fancy clear $3.25@ 
3.30, first clear $3.25, second clear $3.15; 
hard winter wheat family patent $3.75, 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
$2.90@3.10; soft wheat short patent $4.25@ 
4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3.55 
@ 3.70. 

Atlanta: Business very quiet; practically 
no activity. Bakers generally well-covered; 
urgent scattered orders very limited. Mar- 
ket firm; prices considerably under ceil- 
ings. Bakers’ inquiries very scarce; con- 
tinuing to order well ahead. Family busi- 
ness continues very dull; practically no 
sales. Jobbers and wholesale grocers still 
trying to get rid of old stocks; shipping 
instructions against new contracts extreme- 
ly light. Prices remain under ceilings. 
Blenders’ business fair in top grades; no 
interest in cheaper grades; buying light 
for immediate needs. Quotations July 15: 
spring wheat bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.88, straight $3.70@3.85, first bakers clear 
$3.60@3.75; hard winter bakers short pat- 
ent $3.70@3.80, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.85, straight $3.65@3.75, family short pat- 
ent $4.75@5.10, fancy patent $4.35@4.75., 
special patent $4.15@4.25, low protein 95% 


$3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $3.84@4.04. 
straight $3.79@3.89, fancy cut-off $3.49@ 
3.59, short patent $4.62@4.89, soft wheat 


family short patent $4.49@4.79. 
Nashville: New business very light, sales 
limited almost entirely to few scattered 
lots, principally patents, for immediate and 
nearby shipment. Few bookings made. 
Outbound flour shipments to merchants, 
jobbers and retailers in south and south- 
east slow to fair. No bookings reported 
other than few lots of special grades. 
Lack of rain becoming serious with pas- 











soft winter. bakers cake $4.58@4.60, inter- tures, hay, early corn and victory gardens 
mediate $3.90@3.92, straight $3.66@3.69; suffering badly. Prices unchanged. Quo- 
Pacific coast $3.71@3.73. tations July 15: soft wheat bakers and 
: pastry flour $3.60, high patent $4.68, extra 
THE SOUTH protein. content $4.75, soft wheat short 
New Orleans: Market little dull; no price patent family flour $4.95@5.05, standard 
changes. Prices with few exceptions at patent $4.85@4.95, straight $4.60@4.75; 
ceiling. Principal business in southwestern clears $4.40@4.55. ‘ 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept Sept. Dec. July Sept. 
July 12 159% 155% 157% 158% 150 150% 146% 148 157% 157% 
July 13... 158% 154% 157% 157% 149% 150% 148 149 1565 156% 
July 14 ... 158% 153% 157% 157% 149% 150% 148 149 157% 157% 
July 15 ... 158% 153% 158% 157% 149% 150% 148 149 157% 157% 
July 17 ... 168 153% 157% 157 149 150% fats coer 156% 156% 
July 18 ... 156% 152% 157% 156% 148% 149% are eer 156 156 
¢ —CORN: \ - OATS ~ 
Minneapolis cago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. 
July 12 dete Sass ra ea Sse Fis 6860 77% 12% 74% 72% 
July 13 ° 77% 72% 74% 71% 
July 14 717% 72% 74 71% 
July 15 78% 73% 74 72% 
July 17 77% 73 74% 72 
July 18 77% 72% 73 71% 
c RYE “ .F FLAXSEBD———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Dulath eapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. 
July 12 114% 115% 115 112% 301% 304 301% 304 arete. hod 
July 13 114% 114% 114% 112% 301% 304 301% 304 6 ass 
July 14 113% 113% 113% 111% 301% 304 301% 304 
July 15 113% 114% 114 112 301% 304 301% 304 
July 17 110% 111% 112 109% 303 304 303 304 
July 18 109% 110% 110% 109% 303 304 303 304 
. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 

Spring bran ........... $....@40. Se A ee ee Pee ee eee gee es 
Hard winter bran ..... ++++@40.40 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* +000 @40.40 = ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... ++e+@40.40  ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
ee errr rr reser oo 640.40 = ....Q 37.75 1... Bowes e006 @39.47 3 ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland - Nashville 
CPI DIE ni cevincss: Peres, Peer Sees ofS | oe +@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... .... @ i ee Sete | ee ee 
Soft winter bran ....... CP, Sor eae @ 00. cre re ait ear 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* .... ....@.... @ 45.34 «e+ +@46.17 eee. @42.99 Se) Ae 
Flour middlingst ....... +“sae --@45.34 -@46.17 o +++ @42.99 43.30@44.30 
eer er ee ere re) eee «+e. @45.34 -@46.17 .@42.99 ....@.... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

yo $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 

{Winnipeg Ccvce os ss Qpanee +++ +@29.00 p0vi @ievee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort 


William basis. 








| A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack 


(cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 





hicago 
Spring first patent ......... $3.35@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.25@ 3.48 
Spring first clear .......... 3.00@ 3.25 
Hard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.48 
Hard winter first clear 2.80@ 3.32 
Soft winter short patent 3.60@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.40@ 4.31 
Soft winter first clear .... 2.95@ 3.41 
Rye flour, white .......... 3.10@ 3.40 
Rye flour, dark ..6....sc00- 2.55@ 3.13 

Seattle (98's) S. Fr i 
Family patent ....$....@.... $....@ é 


PROT |. hcbans “veri ee eae ae SSE 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 
i 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis ffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
eee fe eee hoe $3.40@ 3.60 $....@.3.80 $3.85@ 3.95 $....@.... $3.80@ 3.85  $3.78@ 3.88 $3.60@ 3.70 @ 
Le to Sate? ee 3.30@ 3.50 ....@ 3.70 3.65@ 3.75  ....@..., 3.70@ 3.75 3.689 3.78  3.50@ See ae 
3.14@ 3.24 Pa SRS ee ee oe ee@ 3.30 3.35@ 3.62 yet eee 3.40@ 3.45 3.55@ 3.65 3.35@ 3.50 10k @ 
aT ee .22-@ 8.15 -.-@ 3.46 os oa ae 3.39@ 3.60 can ee 3.55@ 3.60 3.78@ 3.88 3.60@ 3.74 eee 
..@. -.@ 3.00 3.15@ 3.25 oe ee@ 3.65 Ate@ rene ae A 3.40@ 3.50 3.68@ 3.78 3.45@ 3.60 ees 
...@. 2.45@ 2.65 2.85@ 3.06 ....@... 3.15@ 3.30 ....@.. ives rer Pe 3.10@ 3.34 oe Pee 
— are Tne 3.26@ 3.45 --@ 3.75 eer Re ee Oe Baer: aera 4.10@ 4.40 4.20@ 4.26 eee @ 3.60 
Tey 3 .@. 3.25@ 3.41 Se 3.52@ 3.73 *....@. *3.45@ 3.55 3.93@ 4.10 3.40@ 3.55 ie eS 
ey ee ee ft 2.85@ 3.05 ~-@ 3.25 RY BAS eee RS ORY, 3.75@ 3.90  3.10@ 3.30 Cee Ie 
3.19@ 3.29 tis; ee .2++@ 3.62 --@ 3.53 3.40@ 3.49 oe, ee 3.35@ 3.45 a ee 3.15@ 3.25 ‘o... 
2.86@ 2.97 ....@.... ..e@ 812... @ 3.03 dealers ss eae Rog eee Oli. 20S 10-= 6.8... 
Standard patent— eattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg oronto **Winnipes 
 \ say PT nie Bocuse shee Spring top patent{..$....@6.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... oon . 2 ‘ ea 
Montana ....... ra! Por yx! ST ETT Spring second patent{ ....@4.40 «+ +@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst $5.10@5.20 
Spring first clearf.. ....@3.30 ....@.... 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets continue very active. 
All elasses of buyers in market. Bakers 
and wholesalers taking all flour mills will 
offer, some mills now booked solid for next 
120 days. 

Portland: Bookings continue in fair pro- 
portions. Mills complain of low prices; 
some mills looking at low levels, others 
not caring to book at bids of buyers. 
Offers on recent government order reported 
extremely low, some mills not sharing in 
any bookings because of higher priced 
ideas. 

Most mills booked solid weeks ahead. 
California bookings heavy, with both large 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. 5. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 
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CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN 


HEAROSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and small purchasers; result grinding opera- 
tions near peak. 

Quotations July 15: Montana $3.67, high 
gluten $3.67, bluestem topping $3.47, cake 
$3.88, pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard 
wheat clears $3.46; whéle wheat 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.11, cracked wheat $3.13. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Domestic spring wheat 
flour business steady. Mills take care of 
buyers’ needs notwithstanding pressure of 
export orders. Both milling and shipping 
operations greatly handicapped by scarcity 
of labor, despite these difficulties produc- 
tion records being established. Export or- 
ders from British Ministry of Food have 
all available capacity booked up through 
September. British West Indies steadily 
placing new orders. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations July 15: domestic, top patents 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, add 10c extra where 
cartage performed. For export, government 
regulation $9.42 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter 
ports, August-September-October seaboard. 

Some business done in new-crop winter 
wheat flour. So far this has been mostly 
with buyers on Pacific coast; a little also 
sold locally and in Quebec. Policy of con- 
trol authorities is no permits for export 
of this flour outside of Canada, will be 
issued until adequate supplies of winter 
wheat actually in mill bins. Only small 
quantities new-crop grain have as yet come 
on market. Apparently no change is to be 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 




















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





made in ceiling on this wheat so that flour 
prices will be on old level. Quotations 
July 15: $5.10@5.20 bbl, f.o.b., $5.50@5.60 
bbl, in secondhand jutes, Montreal freights 

Harvesting of winter wheat has started; 
a little finding way to market. Authorities 
have made no announcement with regard to 
change in price, so presumably ceiling is 
to remain same as during past season at 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, equivalent to 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


Winnipeg: Export demand on small scale, 
apparently confined to West Indies. No 
figure placed on amount worked, described 
as fairly good. Domestic trade remains 
good; mills see no let-up in run operating 
at capacity. Quotations July 15: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds $4.08; second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: No change. Supplies of hard 
wheat flour for domestic trade sufficient 
only for immediate needs due to reduced 
milling operations in west. No change in 
the export picture and no immediate pros- 
pect of flour available or tonnage provided 
for ocean transport. 

Soft wheat flour picture brighter on re- 


ports of good crops in Ontario. Dealers 
looking forward to fair supplies. Price to 
trade unchanged at $7.50. Hard wheat 


grains cash car quotations on basis of 98's 
cottons $5.40 for first patents; $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B 
grinds. 

















WANT ADS 


v ¥. v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


-* v v 


HELP WANTED 
Aa i issalaslatiaalintaiamendentesremenieiaiell 


WANTED—CAPABLE MILLER AND EX- 
perienced elevator ‘man for an up-to-date 
flour mill 1,000 bbls daily capacity. Good 
pay, steady position. Address New Jer- 
sey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 


























RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Very 
quiet; moderate buying two weeks ago 
seems to have filled holes temporarily; 
buyers now waiting to see what effect 
new crop movement will have upon prices; 
directions none too good; grain receipts 
light, premiums strong, with quotations on 
flour a shade higher for week; pure white 
rye $3.19@3.29, pure medium $3.09@3.19, 
pure dark $2.86@2.97. 

Portland: Pure dark $3.51; medium dark 
$3.62; Wisconsin pure straight $3.95; Wis- 
consin white patent $4.11. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 9c cwt. Sales 
and shipping directions slow. Pure white 
flour $3.62 cwt, medium $3.52, dark $3.12, 
rye meal $3.37. 

Cleveland: White $3.15@3.25; dark $2.90 
@3.10. 

Buffalo: Demand somewhat draggy; trend 
steady; supply ample; white $3.53, me- 
dium $3.43, dark $3.03. 

New York: [Interest spotty; sales only 
occasional car; pure white patents $3.40@ 
-49. 


Chicago: Business continues slow; only 
a very few small sales reported. Direc- 
tions fair; white patent rye $3.10@3.40, 
medium $3@3.30, dark $2.55@3.13. 


Pittsburgh: Decreased crops scanned with 


interest. Little buying. When quotations 
are asked prices show stiffening. Ship- 
ping directions very active. Deliveries 


good; rye flour, fancy white $3.40@3.45, 
medium grade $3.30@3.35. 
Philadelphia: General undertone firm 


with offerings only moderate, buyers show- 
ing little more _ interest. Prices tending 
upward; white patent $3.35@3.45. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















1206 No. First Street - 





Turn your obsolete brand 
paper flour bags into cash. 


We want 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-Ilb. sizes. 


MISSOURI BAG COMPANY 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 








Minneapolis: No sales or interest evinced; 
splurge of selling few weeks back loaded 
principal buyers; millers not anticipating 
any activity. Smaller concerns have not 
bought and are not likely to until nec- 
essary. ; 

The government, however, bought a con- 
siderable quantity of semolina, for ship- 
ment presumably to Italy and Russia. The 
order called for immediate shipment, but 
the mills that got the business are still 
waiting for shipping instructions. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

production 

PL Sa ' eee oe rere er eee eee 183,683 
PEO TIOON, WOOK. 600 kode daca cdy es. 94,443 
| RS re ks RES 163,014 
Crop year 

production 

Pi ae a Berar e terete ee 313,069 
GUY BET, BOBS occvcsansevescvees 341,200 


Pittsburgh: Very quiet; prices at ceil- 
ings when quoted; durum semolina, fancy 
white, No. 1 $3.98, secondary grade $3.88. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet; prices with- 
out important change. Offerings only mod- 
erate but fully ample for requirements 
of trade; No. 1 fancy $4.03, No. 1 regular 
$3.93. ‘ 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged. Sales and 
shipping instructions slow. First grade 
semolina (ceiling price) $3.99 cwt, granu- 
lar $3.84, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Buffalo: Demand very light due to ef- 
fect. of new subsidy basis, sales were on 
routine order. Directions fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy 
patent $3.98, macaroni flour $3.73; first 
clear $2.96. 

Chicago; Only few small scattered sales 
reported. Directions fair; No. 1 semolina 
$3.75, standard No. 1 $3.65. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED. — EXCEL- 
lent opportunity for man fully qualified 
as second in fine modern 1,000-bbl mill. 
Address 6854, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

CEREAL CHEMIST, QUALIFIED IN ALL 
phases of work, desires location in 
Northwest. Experienced in all types of 
wheat and flours including dry mixes. 
Address 6850, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. ~ Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WE WILL PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY ON 
favorable terms two French or Anderson 
screw-expeller presses provided that they 
are in good condition. If you have such 
equipment, write or wire. Address 6857, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE— MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbls flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 











POST WAR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Offered to a middle-aged aggressive 
business man of salesmanship ability 
to acquire control of old established 
business. Twenty-five years allied with 
the milling, grain, mixed feed, bakery 
and wholesale grocery industries of the 
United States. Reason for selling be- 
cause of the death in the service of 
the younger member of the organiza- 
tion. This is not a run-down business. 
Good substantial drawing account 
awaits you. For detailed information 
write Brehm Realty Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 











For 


PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





~ 

Toronto-Montreal; Production rolled oats 
and oatmeal down to midsummer levels. 
Domestic consumption falls off in summer 
months; no new export orders recently. 
Prices unchanged; rolled oats $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand slow, sales very small; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 17 at $5.75 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-02 
packages $2.59 case, 48-02 packages $2.82. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Mill offerings scarce, no 
let-up in inquiry. Although mills have 
lots flour booked for future delivery, they 


see no reason for selling feed at this time. 
Situation will probably continue as long 
as current inquiry absorbs production and 
offal ceilings remain far below prices of 
ground coarse grains. Jobbers pick up 
occasional split-car, but no straight cars. 
Mixers still willing to contract for any 
available quantity of feed, for any ship- 
ment, at full-ceilings. 

Oklahoma City: Excellent 
ble prices characterize market. Supplies 
remain inadequate; southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 per 
bag of 100 lbs; for northern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and_ shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand far exceeds supply. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand broad; trend firm; 
supply insufficient; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply inadequate to take care of 
needs. Bran and shorts selling at ceiling. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situation 
tight as ever. Practically no carlot of- 
ferings. Production going in mixed cars 
with flour. Wheat bran $43.20, gray shorts 
$43.20, in mixed cars, del, TCP or group 3. 

Toledo: Prices remain at ceiling levels; 
active demand. 

Cleveland: Market extremely tight; sup- 
ply does not meet demand; spring, hard 
winter bran, standard midds., flour midds. 
and red dog $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Output somewhat 


demand, sta- 


better and to 


that extent demands of trade somewhat 
better satisfied than last year but re- 
quirements - still exceed supplies. Trend 


firm; supply very light; all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Little change evident in offer- 
ings. Most supplies toward prior commit- 
ments, but there occasional cars for resale 
offered at ceilings and quickly taken up. 
Miscellaneous feeds not in such heavy de- 
mand especially from feeders, who have 
reduced stocks and have ample pasturage. 


Prices steady at ceilings. Standard bran, 
midds., mixed feed, red dog $46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply small; std., pure spring and hard 
winter bran $45.34; soft winter, nominal; 
std. midds. flour midds. and red dog 


$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Situation further relieved by 
increased oats shipments. Oats quoted 
trifle lower for domestic and imported va- 
riety. Soybean oil more plentiful. Mixed 
ears bran offered and _ eagerly bought. 
Shorts, middlings extremely scarce. Eager 
buyers take wheat offerings at ceilings of 
$44.10 @ 44.60. 

Atlanta: Little change in tight situation, 
although demand slightly less urgent. 
Practically no carlot offerings as all produc- 
tion going into mixed cars with flour; most 
mixed feed mills heavily stocked on flour. 


Demand ground grains. slow, although 
prices sharply reduced; most grinders even 
with orders and seeking business. Bran, 
gray shorts firm at ceilings $46.30 @ 46.80, 
ground feed wheat $52.50, ground oats 
$67.50, ground barley $68.50. 

Nashville: Demand still exceeds supply. 


Few offerings; farmers’ pastures are seared, 
springs and wells dried up. Prices at 
ceilings, both bran and shorts quoted 
$43.30@ 44.30. 
Seattle: Supply 
Portiand: Mill 
midds $36.50. 
Ogden: Business firm; 
to capacity seven days per week; trade 
steady locally and to west coast. Bookings 
well into August. Quotations unchanged: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices (ceiling): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $38 per 
ton, ceiling. California prices (ceiling): 
red bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $42.08 carlots, f.o.b., San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices up $1 ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran now selling free- 
ly in carlots, plenty of buyers. Much pro- 
duction going to eastern provinces. Shorts 
and middlings in good demand, latter ex- 
tremely scarce. Restrictions keep exports 
at low point. Ceiling prices prevail, Do- 
mestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
basis. 


Winnipeg: 


$36.50. 
bran, 


fair; 


run, shorts and 


plants working 


Demand keen; bulk of west- 
ern. run going. to eastern Canada; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask.; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. 


Small lots ex- 





country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic con- 
sumption exceptionally good, dealers find 
increasing difficulty in securing supplies. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands only sufficient for 
immediate needs, no reserve stocks. Cur- 
rent shortage of barley deciding factor in 
current strong demand for millfeed. Prices 
firm at ceiling levels, cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. $33.80. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 14, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











minals .....-. 24,339 1,409 10,582 7,681 

Private terminals 2 os 28 3 

Totals ......-- 24,341 1,409 10,610 7,684 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 14,478 oe 148 27 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOFS. oscvcees 10,744 oe 46 435 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ee ee ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 eo ve ° 
Victoria, ......+- 47 e0 ae 

Totals ......-- 96,686 1,341 5,972 8,691 


Receipts during week— 











Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 9,219 95 1,749 703 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ....-- 499 oe 16 11 

Totals ....+++. 9,716 95 1,766 715 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake ....-+ee. . 8,484 ey 523 1,060 

) SRA ioe 14 2 51 22 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...+-- 281 45 6 

Totale ....ceee 8,778 2 619 1,087 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to July 14, 1944 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 251,404 5,227 67,244 46,261 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ..... 19,435 


. 1,664 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


2,279 


Aug. 1, 1943, to July 14, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 282,541 5,219 66,804 46,194 
All other public 


and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 1,499 


2,219 





United States Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date July 15: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 
Baltimore 5,204 9 56 88 3 
Boston .. ee oe ° oe oe 
Buffalo 12,531 497 2,575 2,992 422 
Afloat .. 440 bv as oe és 
Chicago 9,671 5,271 489 12,737 623 
Duluth 6,474 oT) 288 19 881 
Ft. Worth 10,387 177 443 9 90 
Galveston 2,318 ee ee oe oe 
Hutchinson 5,387 xs oe YT. we 
Ind’napolis 1,776 1,087 62 29 oe 
Kan. City. 19,903 913 18 164 199 
Milwaukee 2,428 165 2 144 1,815 
Mpls. .. 13,357 345 89 2,429 1,229 
New Orl.. 795 12 36 12 262 
New York. 855 3 14 1 13 
Omaha 4,434 1,472 32 100 41 
Peoria ... 343 497 je oT 79 
Philad. 1,840 95 9- 40 oe 
Sioux City 426 111 17 41 9 
St. Joseph 2,734 547 267 16 34 
St. Louis.. 4,898 781 61 54 40 
Wichita 6,134 4 1 oe 41 
On Lakes. 437 oe o” ee ee 
Total 112,772 11,986 4,409 19,053 5,781 
Total July, 
17, °43 165,290 7,184 5,127 21,999 8,363 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at'the principal markets of the United 
week ending 


States at the close of the 
July 15, 1944, and July 17, 19438, as re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— r-—- in bond-— 
July July July July 
15 17 15 17 
1944 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ....0- 111,042 187,062 12,884 11,347 
COP .cccsnee 12,344 8,526 awe eee 
OGRB. cvvees . 6,045 6,771 730 592 
ee 19,766 23,856 2,095 868 
Barley ....6> 6,662 9,813 19 821 
Flaxseed 1,735 242 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 15 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 2,438,000 (none) bus; eorn, 
893,000 (1,322,000); oats, mone (mone); rye 
none (24,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended July 15, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons. : 

Receipfs Shipments ‘Stocks 
1944 1943.1944 1943 1944 1943 
219 107 32 9 647 57 


Minneapolis 
69 735 122 


Duluth ....-- 43 6 165 
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FAMILY FLOUR PRICE CEILINGS 


Plain and Enriched Flour per 100 Lbs 


Plain Enriched 


State— Plain Enriched State— 
Miahathe okie a GOT $4.99 Montana ........---+00: 3.83 
pO Ree ere eter | 4.33 Nebraska .........+.... 3.9 
Atliasines 5.0... csc cnee, Feat Oe a 
COMING 0 si5 iene ts Ae 4.66 New Hampshire ....... 4.64 
Colorado (West) ...... 3.95 4.07 New Jersey .......++++- 4.62 
Colorado (East) ....--. 3.70 4.82 New Mexico .......... 3.95 
Connecticut .........-.- 4.64 4.76 New York .........++.- 462 
VEREWE EE... cscs css vise Se 4.71 North Carolina ........ 4.92 
District of Columbia .... 4.59 4.71 North Dakota .......... 3.95 
aR Sik oe Cees bee ee ae | aa eras ees 4.49 
GeOthia® 6. cevsctscst ce Oe 499 Oklahoma ........-..-- 421 
RE SSA oe eR eee. CME GIN oitni ts ciceesscs Oe 
po ee Peers 2a 4.39 4.51 Pennsylvania ..........- 459 
Dae pskiekeans eon, ee 4.56 Rhode Island .......... 4.64 
We se fassers ies ee 4.41 . South Carolina ........ 4.87 
Maia Rac i6i kia che eee 4.07 South Dakota .......... 3.95 
Kentucky .............. 469 4.81 Tennessee ..........-.- 4.82 
Pa. oo pins costs ee eat Ek a ne ee 
RAMEN ibs cacs vee eee Se ER Te, 
Maryland ........++++:: 4.59 BAT > emma 6d 5. icackcorn so 0% Oe 
Massachusetts ......... 4.64 476° ViFGMNE nics hci ee eee 4.69 
Michigan .........-- cee ee 4.61 Washington ........--- 4.08 
Minnesota ....... eons. 4.46 West Virginia ........- +9 
Mississippi ........----+ 4.87 4.99 Wisconsin ........ .. 4.44 
| SS gaa et ta amar mer wea 7 ae 4.41 Wyoming ............:- 3.83 


Prices are for carloads delivered at any point in the state 


3.95 
4.07 
4.58 
4.76 
4.74 
4.07 
4.74 
5.04 
4.07 
4.61 
4.33 
4.20 
4.71 
4.76 
4.99 
4.07 
4.94 
4.43 
4.33 
4.76 
4.81 
4.20 
4.71 
4.56 
3.95 


and are for flour 


packed in 100-lb cottons. Following is a table of differentials that apply for other 


circumstances: 





DIFFERENTIALS 


Enriched flour over plain ......--++eeeeeeeeeers 


Per cwt 
17c 


Enriched flour, plus optional enriching ingredients 27c 


Self-rising flour over plain .....-++ssseeeeeeees 


13c 


Mixed and pool cars: f.o.b. team or industry track 


at destination .......... Peart PACES, aye ae 


L.c.1.—250 cwts or less— 
f.o.b. mill or sellers’ warehouse: 
Class A cities 
Class B cities ........ 
All other areas ......- aS: ae 
Delivered to buyer: 


eo ee er Per are 


Class B cities 
All other areas 


ves eee 


20c 
18c 


50c 
5, 
33c 


Note.—Class A cities are the metropolitan areas 
(as defined in the 16th Census) of New York and north- 
eastern New Jersey, Philadelphia and Chicago. Class B 
cities are the metropolitan areas of San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and Washington, 


D.C. 


Retail sales by millers or blenders .......-.+-- 
(See package differentials. ) 


Small sized packages. 


FAMILY CASE GOODS 


(Enriched and unenriched) 


Family cake flour and family whole wheat flour: 
...+ $2.75. case 


23,-lb packages (12 per case)t ..... 


144-lb packages (24 per OMOTT £0 Rs 


64c 


ices 245 Case 


Other packages of 5 Ibs or less ........ 71-3c Ib* 
*Plus cost of packages, labels and shipping con- 


tainers. 


+When these sized packages are packed in cases of 
other numbers, the maximum price is determined by di- 
viding $2.75 by 12 when pricing 234-lb packages and by 24 
when pricing 114-lb packages and multiplying the ap- 
plicable result by the number of packages packed in the 


case. 
Family farina: 
28-0z packages (18 to case)— 
Car lots $3.4714 case; I.c.l., $3.55 
14-0z packages (24 to case)— 


case. 


Car lots, $2.70 per case; l.c.l., $2.75 per case. 
Other packages of 5 Ibs or less, 934¢ Ib, plus cost of 
packages, labels and shipping containers. 





) 
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riched 
3.95 
4.07 
4.58 
4.76 
4.74 
4.07 
4.74 
5.04 
4.07 
4.61 
4.33 
4.20 
4.71 
4.76 
4.99 
4.07 
4.94 
4.43 
4.33 
4.76 
4.81 
4.20 
4.71 
4.56 
3.95 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































PICK THE FLOUR 

THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 

A OCCIDENT 

A PRODUCER 

A SUNBURST 

A SWEET LOAF 

A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 





RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


maritime| MILLED 
INVADER hie ess 


(HIGLUTEN) 








AN CONRAN 


i }\M 


Chambnet of 


cee» Nnne opor's 
e 
Comm 





PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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SAPPHIRE FLOUR 


is milled entirely from 
Montana Hard Wheat 


As the quality of Montana Hard 
Wheat gained recognition among flour 
users in this country, it was but nat- 
ural that milling companies to whom 
this wheat was available began incor- 
porating it in their milling mix and 
using such incorporation as a_ sales 
argument. 





We appreciate this recognition and 
the soundness of the sales argument 
adding to our own sales argument for 
the flours we mill in the state of Mon- 
tana the reasonable statement that if 
a little is good, more is better. 

SAPPHIRE FLOUR is milled en- 
tirely from Montana Hard Wheat. « No 
foreign wheats are available for our 
use; thus, a necessity becomes a virtue. 

Our mills are supported by a sub- 
stantial number of country elevators 
located in what we have proven to be 
the best milling wheat territories with- 
in the state. Thus, we select the best 
at the source. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


7 7 
LA 




















Ca Fe e have 
Quality Flours Ci’ conrad 
American 
W. J. JENNISON CO. > oe 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “3 ! 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA La Grange Flours .. . 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—__ 
oo 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Oable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











CRSA Rrra | BAG & COTTON PE (Ta 


MILLS 4 Mew Orleans| 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





9 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White i hapeg that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 

















e e o 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 





LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Weare pdb ready - fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator ge City, Mo. 











whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Me 


Be 
e 
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QUALITY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
_ CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 




































oldest and largest 
Millers 
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; BRANDS: 
» 
4 
4 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 


“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 
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Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ry CANADA 


we Millers of Canadian - 
bg Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 






























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 7 NN Se "S| LE al TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY Cue” STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY ’ 








Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 





TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 






Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


















JUTE < 
JUTE 5B A G 4 COTTON 
BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA 
} The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 





‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


—— 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So =P 


JUTE J 


‘ R Gs 
“ A 


COTTON 


4 


4 
me 
7 
_ 








S— 

















Since ssf COATSWORTH & COOPER WE SOLICIT ENQUIRIES 
y ee Bulk ana Ground 
James Hichardson 6 SONS Grain and bicatie 
Grain ver hants Shippers and Exporters Feeds = oe sc 
( / WINNIPEG + CANADA Exporters 









Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





TORONTO, CANADA TORONTO 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
CANADA 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS == 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








wef es} see 
“WOODLAND” .- =. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, 


MONTREAL, 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





LTD. 


CANADA 
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HUTCHINSON WHEAT STORAGE 
FACILITIES TABULATED 


By oversight, Hutchinson, Kansas, one 
of the large terminal wheat storage mar- 
kets in the Central West, was not in- 
cluded in the listing of those markets 
and their storage units as tabulated in 
Tue Norruwestern Minter ALMANACK. 

Following is a list of elevators, with 
individual capacity shown, together with 
the total storage capacity for that mar- 


ket: 

Public Elevators: bus 
Geo. E. Gano Grain Corp......... 3,300,000 
Security Elevator Co., ‘A’ ...... 2,000,000 
Security Elevator Co., “‘C” ...... 100,000 
c. D. Jennings Grain Co......... 3,100,000 


Farmers’ Co-op. Commission Co... 2,500,000 
Western Terminal Elevator Co... 1,000,000 
Collingwood Grain Co. ......++6. 1,000,000 
SUE eee O05 ois covets tess 685,000 
DAVIGnOn GIBIN OO. 2s vesecvecses 360,000 





ee a eee eee ae 125,000 
IED. a. bioip tas Rinks Caer aoe eke ee: 6 14,170,000 
Private Elevators and Mills: 

Security Elevator “B” .......... 25,000 

Wm. Kelly Milling Co. .......... 1,000,000 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co... 700,000 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co....... 130,000 
DRO. . 58 3:60 0's oh ond ype es 0 eRe’ 1,855,000 
Total elevator capacity ........ 16,025,000 


It has been pointed out that there 
has been an increase in storage capacity 
in Hutchinson nearly every year until 
1943, when all building projects were 
virtually at a standstill. 

This year, however, other improve- 
ments are being made in these storage 
At the C. D. Jennings 3,000,- 
000-bu house a new car unloader is 


facilities. 


being installed, and the George E. Gano 
elevator is having another unloading pit 
installed on the east side of the 3,300,- 
000-bu storage tanks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA RAISES SUGAR QUOTAS 
OF INSTITUTIONAL BAKERS 


C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has announced an 


Wasuineton, D. 


increase in allotments of sugar to res- 
taurants, hotels, lunchrooms, large board- 
ing houses, schools and in-plant feeding 
facilities which do their own baking. 
This increase will permit those institu- 
tions that do their own baking to pro- 
duce an amount of bakery products for 
their patrons consistent with that pro- 
duced by commercial bakers and sold to 
the general public, OPA said. The in- 
crease is from 20 to 25% of that part 
of sugar which restaurants and other 


institutional users use for baking only. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 











R. C. PRAT SE 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


~ 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG TORONTO HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL + MONCTON 
ASTERN EXF RT FFICE NTREAL «© ORIENT EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“YORK” 





“NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 














it 





MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


— 

SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 






Cable Address: ‘‘FoRTGARRY” 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 










SPILLERS LIMITED 











Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4% BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e 





© 


e 





Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


“Milligroup” 


eal 
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Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








TLL Y PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. SUcinc’snorion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week = oe ‘uaa ‘aii 
‘ew Yor ashville eo: 
a cago Enid Galveston 
. Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 





EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOM 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














| ROVAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 

















DON’T WORRY 


Gob.—Say, how can you tell the gan- 
ders from the geese? 

Farmer.—Oh, we don’t worry about 
that. We just turn them loose and let 
them figure that out by themselves.— 
U. S. Naval Training School Dots ‘w 
Dashes. 

¥ ¥ 
DANGEROUS 

A Londoner got on a bus during the 
blitz. -He was carrying a 100-lb bomb. 
As he sat down, the conductor asked: 
“What’s that you’re nursing on your 
lap?” 

“A delayed-action bomb I’m taking to 
the police station.” 

“Good grief,’ yelled the conductor, 
“you don’t want to carry a dangerous 
thing like that on your lap. Put it un- 
der the seat.” 

ou! on! 


Faded Actress—I have insured my 
figure for $50,000. 

Producer.—What did you do with the 
money ? 

¥ ¥ 
RIGHT 

“T’ll bet you think twice before leavy- 
ing that wife of yours alone in the 
evenings.” 

“I'll say! First I have to think up an 
excuse for going out, and then a reason 
why she can’t come with me.” 

SPIDERS 

“Mary, what’s the reason for those 
cobwebs on the ceiling?” 

“IT don’t know, Mum, unless there’s 
spiders in the house.” 

¥ ¥ 
TIRES 

What some people will do to get tires 
these days is illustrated by this ad in a 
New Mexico newspaper: “Wanted: Own- 
er of 1940 Buick would like to corre- 
spond with widow who has two good 
tires. Object matrimony. Address ‘Old 
Bachelor’ and please enclose picture of 
the tires.” 

¥ ¥ 
SPEEDY MECHANIC 

“You are positively the slowest me- 
chanic who ever worked on a truck. 
Aren’t you quick at anything?” 

“Yes, nobody can get tired as quick 
as I can.” 

¥ ¥ 


IMPROVEMENT 
“You told me you had a three-room 
apartment, but I only saw two rooms.” 
“Ah, but you didn’t see the room for 
improvement.” 
v ¥ 
SECOND BEST 
“I hear June’s’ marrying a_ second 
lieutenant.” 
“Yeah, the first one got away.” 
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PREMIUM 


VALDES! 


BREAD FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


LUMA A Ao lam Lelale kame harem ieliil®) 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©, 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. . GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcneap 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoMa,"’ Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘PuiiP,”” Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London haa Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO ” Glasgow. ae Pr 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 





‘Established 1929 by the 


Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Low Grades a4 Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





( Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


moa Ue 


- 


a ww ah ” 2 - 
NEW YORK BOSTC 
PHILADELPHIA 





PEL a 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION” BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR races 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











bl of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 








25 Broad Street 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Freg SACAT SRSATHAMER) 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND FCONOMY 


Hubbard *il!i:: 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








RABLE 


PERCY KENT BAGS 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY - 
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Buhler Mill & Elevator Co,............ 52 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....s.eseeeeeeess 37 
Cameron, John F., & Co.......-++0 51 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.............+ 48 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 46 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............+.. 45 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.......cesceceees 39 
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Chandler, Arthur L., & Co........-+e00s 
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Chelwen BUIMME 00. ..ccsscccccccccccce 37 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 41 
Chickasha Milling Co. ......ccseseesees 45 
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Church & Dwight Co., Inc............. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... 48 
Colborme Mig. OO. wccccccccccccccccvees 
Coleman, David, Inc. ......¢..ceeeceeee 51 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............+. 28 
Continental Grain Co. ..........seeeeee 50 
Corn Products Sales Co..........see000% 
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Crookston Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeees 39 
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Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 52 
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De Lisser, Andrew 
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Deutech & Sickert Co. ......c.ccscccees 51 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ........seee0% 51 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.............20+5 20 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 48 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Ohemieal OG. i vecsccececssess eee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 52 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc...........- 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. .......eeee- ees 
Eagle Roller Mill Co.........+se00% 39 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 37 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........++++- 43 
Enns Milling Co. .....scccecccsvccccees 43 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., INC. wccccvescscccses 
Basmueller Co. ...cccccccccccccccssccce 
Bvane Milling Co. ...cccecccccecccseces 37 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 50 


PArGQunar Bros. ocsccvescsessveccse 51 
Pet Cy ted BE acidic ct tcesacse cones 
i. a ever Tae Tet TEL ey ee 52 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....-eeceeeseees 
POPS COs. cesisscccccseccccesesccctotus 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 43 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .......... 50 





Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc,.......+++++ 
Food Research Laboratories, 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mills .......eseeeeeeeeeee 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........+. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 

Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. ...eeeeserereeceees 
General Mill Equipment Co,........+++:+ 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .......eeeeeeeeeeee 
Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.........+-+- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.........-++. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... ..-eeeeeeeees 


Haaky Mfg. Co. ..cceeeceecccvevcce 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mi.wsececcceevecees 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.....++-++++: 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....eeeeeeeereeees 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd......-sseeeeeee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
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Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.........+-- 
Horan, Hubert J. 
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Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., INC......eeseeeeeeee 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co........+.+++- 
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Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
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Junction City Milling Co. .......-+-+.-- 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co,..........+: 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, 


Kimpton, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............- 
King Midas Flour Mills..............+. 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co....ceeeeeeeees 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............++. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co...........++ 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
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Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co......... Try 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., INC......ee-eeeeees 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .....--seeeee% 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ........scceccceses 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. .c.ccscscccccces 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 

Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 
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St. Cloud Milling Co.........ceeeee 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
TN, TREND 0 6 606.006 0:60.0:8 0:66 0:6-60:080 008 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co........-ceeeeeees 
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Rs Tit GO ah bR eels 40 0.6 8 S:606.0 0 kas 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
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cipiperertterr gates. Oe, RE Lee Pee 
Stannard, Collins & Co........seeeceees 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc..........000. 
cihisses open ig. Mon, SUE CLE EEL RTT 
Stratton Grain Co. 
UPN. ie ils AIO. 66's Fab Rs ocnews sieges 
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Swift & Co. 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
WONNS Oe BUS COU oc os c0e cswderecccsde 
Tension Envelope Corp. .........+..s5- 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
ee ae re ere earns 
Pee WC I Piece br blecsentegeus ses 
WemOwWOlel Grain GO... osc ccidccevevcas 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
PIIPUERe. MAUMEE COs} oc wes Fieecccecee 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co.......eccecevees 
Union Steel Products Co............ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Co........ ee 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.......... 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp........ 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co........ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........eeee8+ 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co.........++ 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......eeseeeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co..........+.++ 
Weber Flour Mills Co........seeeeeeeee 
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Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 
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Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ....... ececoscccces 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co........ go 60s 
Wichita Flour Mills Co........seeeeees 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc........+5+5 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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N-RICHMENT-A 














t enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
‘veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 
delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 





Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 








